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S. 1262, THE NATIVE CULTURE, LANGUAGE, 
AND ACCESS FOR SUCCESS IN SCHOOLS 
ACT— NATIVE CLASS 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 2011 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:40 p.m. in room 
628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Akaka, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM HAWAII 

The Chairman. The Committee will come to order. 

Thank you very much for being patient. We are expecting a sec- 
ond vote but I thought I would come back and start this hearing. 

Aloha and welcome to the Committee’s legislative hearing on the 
Native Culture, Language, and Access for Success in Schools Act. 
We call it the Native CLASS Act. 

As a former educator, this issue is very dear to my heart. The 
decisions we make today to improve the education system for our 
young Native people are decisions about how we envision the fu- 
ture of our communities. That vision of our future must be ground- 
ed in our language, tradition and culture. These three, language, 
tradition and culture, form our roots and to cut those roots is to 
harm the Native peoples. 

Education is what keeps our roots alive and it is the way that 
we honor the knowledge and wisdom of our ancestors. Native 
young people face steep challenges in attaining a quality education. 

Three major reports by the Federal Government on Native edu- 
cation since 1928 have demonstrated little, if any, improvement in 
the education people in the past 80 years. In the States with the 
highest Native populations, the graduation rates are below 50 per- 
cent and are the lowest of any other racial or ethnic group. This 
is unacceptable, especially because our Federal Government has a 
unique trust obligation to provide a quality education to its Native 
people. 

The Native CLASS bill presents a new comprehensive vision of 
Native education, one that is grounded in culture, language and 
local community control. The bill provides opportunities for tribes 
to be partners in their own education systems. It paves the way for 
innovative language and culture-based instruction programs. It 

( 1 ) 
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also provides much stronger accountability of State and local agen- 
cies to Native communities for the administration of their chil- 
dren’s education. 

The provisions of the Native CLASS Act are the result of con- 
sultation and input with a wide range of American Indian, Alaska 
Native and Native Hawaiian stakeholders. We will continue to 
work with those Native stakeholders to improve this bill to ensure 
that it meets the unique needs of all our Native students. 

We anticipate that we will have amendments to improve this bill 
as we move along in the process. We encourage you to continue to 
submit your ideas. In fact, Senator Inouye and I are working on an 
amendment to the bill that will address improvements in Native 
Hawaiian education. 

It is so timely and I am glad we have been working well together 
with my colleague. Senator Barrasso, the Vice Chairman, and we 
look forward to an opening statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BARRASSO, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM WYOMING 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is indeed a privilege to work with you and to learn from your 
leadership on this important Committee. I am so grateful for the 
hearing we are holding today and you starting this dialogue with 
this hearing on the extremely important subject of Indian edu- 
cation. 

This Committee has held several oversight hearings on education 
and education-related topics. These hearings confirm that the edu- 
cation and future of Indian children are among the highest prior- 
ities for tribal leaders, for the parents of the children, as well as 
for educators. We know that many Indian children are leaders in 
their schools and will be future leaders in their communities. Chil- 
dren who succeed and achieve despite many challenges and many 
disadvantages. 

These hearings have also shown that despite many gains in edu- 
cation over the years, Mr. Chairman, as you and I know and have 
discussed, there is still much work to be done. The dropout rates, 
low academic scores and teacher retention are some of the areas 
that need to be addressed. Parents, schools, Indian communities. 
Congress and the Administration need to work together to reach 
these children before they dropout, before they fail. We need inno- 
vative approaches that will prepare these children to be tomorrow’s 
leaders. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses and how this legis- 
lation, Mr. Chairman, the bill before us, will begin that work. 

Thank you so much for your leadership. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Barrasso. 

Senator Tester. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JON TESTER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MONTANA 

Senator Tester. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to say a few things and thank you for holding this hear- 
ing. 
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I want to recognize someone who is going to be on the second 
panel, a good friend of mine, a fellow by the name of Scott Russell 
who is here with the National Congress of American Indians. 

Scott is Secretary of Montana’s Crow Tribe and an incredible 
leader. With his service to that Tribe and southern Montana, we 
thank you for being here. You understand how important education 
is to a prosperous future in Indian country and we look forward to 
hearing your perspective. 

This is a critical hearing, Mr. Chairman. Education is the key to 
improving life in Indian country. Education represents hope in a 
place where we need more hope. 

The purpose of this hearing is to talk about how we are doing, 
to communicate and to collaborate to make sure that Indian kids 
don’t get left behind the next time we reauthorize this Nation’s 
education laws. I think we can all agree that except for pointing 
out the achievement gap, NCLB hasn’t worked all that well in In- 
dian country and we can do better. 

Indian students will be successful when they get three things — 
good schools, good motivated teachers and families who support 
their students. My personal experience and past committee hear- 
ings have pointed out that they are lucky if they get one of those 
three, let alone all three. 

We have had testimony about a lot of barriers from crumbling 
schools that pose physical danger to lack of preventive and emer- 
gency safety procedures to excessive violence to overcrowded class- 
rooms to chronic under funding, lack of teachers, poor attendance, 
hungry students, the list goes on and on. 

Of course the biggest problem is the vicious, I say the vicious, 
cycle of poverty that plagues Indian country. Education and eco- 
nomic development are the only things that are going to break that 
cycle. We need one to get the other. Without good education, eco- 
nomic development projects will not happen; they are simply not 
sustainable. We need a steady supply of Indian country’s best and 
brightest people, young people, to run businesses that are success- 
ful. 

Government can’t do it all, but we need to do our part. Our part 
is to provide good schools, do our best to recruit, train and retain 
good teachers, but the community also has a responsibility to pro- 
vide good teachers and good families. In Montana, 98 percent of the 
Indian kids attend public schools, so my chief concern is to make 
sure that our public schools work for our Native American stu- 
dents. 

In Montana, we are lucky our Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion happens to come from the Black Feet Tribe. Denise Juneau 
truly understands the challenges out there and she has a lot of 
great ideas and has done a lot of great work. 

She had three priorities she expressed to me and they are as fol- 
lows: close relationship between the Tribes and the public schools; 
we need to make education a community, not just a government re- 
sponsibility; and wrap around services in schools — counselors, so- 
cial workers, mental health providers. Oftentimes these services 
are overlooked but they are critical. Lastly is parental involvement. 
Kids won’t take education seriously until or unless their parents 
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do. We need to provide incentives and motivation to get parents in- 
volved. 

In Montana, we have cases where we are doing pretty good. We 
have other cases where we can do a heck of a lot better. I look for- 
ward to hearing from you about the opportunities to provide suc- 
cess to our Native American youth because quite frankly, if we are 
going to break the cycle of poverty, it is critically important. 

I want to thank you all for being here and look forward to the 
first panel. 

With that, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Tester from Mon- 
tana. 

I welcome the witnesses. I appreciate that you have traveled to 
be here with us today and look forward to hearing your testimony 
on this very important matter. 

We have on our panel Mr. William Mendoza, Acting Director, 
White House Initiative on Tribal Colleges and Universities, U.S. 
Department of Education. Also we have Mr. Keith Moore, Director, 
Bureau of Indian Education, U.S. Department of the Interior. 

I ask that you limit your oral testimony to five minutes. Your full 
written testimony will be included in the record. 

Mr. Mendoza, please proceed with your statement. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM MENDOZA, ACTING DIRECTOR, 

WHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE ON TRIBAL COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Mendoza, [greeting in native language]. I greet you all as 
relatives and extend my hand to you with a good heart. My name 
is William Mendoza, the Acting Director of WHITCU. 

I am also a father and an educator so I am very proud to be serv- 
ing in such a capacity. I was born and raised on the Pine Ridge 
and Rosebud Sioux Reservations and I have attended our BIE pub- 
lic schools and tribal universities. I will spare you the details be- 
cause it is a humble story in learning the importance of education 
but I want to acknowledge the complexity of these issues because 
on the one hand, I wouldn’t be here today without these institu- 
tions, but I also know that we have great concerns regarding our 
American Indian and Alaska Native students. This is important 
work and I am thankful and honored to be a part of us all con- 
vening here today. 

On behalf of Secretary Duncan, I would like to thank Chairman 
Akaka, Ranking Member Barrasso and the entire Committee for 
the opportunity to testify today. 

Chairman Akaka, I also want to thank you. Senator Inouye, Sen- 
ator Johnson from my home State of South Dakota, for introducing 
the Native CLASS Act, also known as S. 1262. We are in the proc- 
ess of reviewing the bill and look forward to discussing it with you 
to achieve the shared goals for Indian students. 

This Administration has taken great strides in implementing a 
policy of Indian self determination and honoring the government- 
to-government relationship with tribal nations. President Obama 
has worked hard to reaffirm the Federal Government’s commit- 
ment to ensuring that tribal nations are full partners in the Fed- 
eral family. 
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The Federal Government has an important role to play in im- 
proving the education of Indian students. Congress last reauthor- 
ized the ESEA through the No Child Left Behind Act in 2002. Al- 
though flawed, NCLB deserves recognition for highlighting the 
achievement gap between poor and minority students and their 
middle class, white counterparts. 

American Indian students are not only performing at levels 
below their peers, they are also not graduating from high school. 
In States with large Native populations, the graduation rates of 
American Indian students falls behind all other racial and ethnic 
groups. Under President Obama and Secretary Duncan’s leader- 
ship, the Department’s focus on Indian country has increased dra- 
matically. 

Secretary Duncan and senior officials have held unprecedented 
amounts of listening sessions and regional consultations with lead- 
ers across the country. In our meetings, we heard specific ideas 
from tribal officials about the needs of Indian country. Some com- 
mon themes emerged including collaboration with States in how In- 
dian students are educated. Many tribal leaders said the best way 
to promote Tribal-State collaboration would be to elevate and fund 
tribal education agencies. 

Number two was the need for increased coordination and collabo- 
ration between Tribes, States, and the Federal Government to ad- 
dress the needs of Indian students. Number three was preservation 
of Native languages, histories and cultures. 

We also heard several pressing concerns including the following: 
one, many schools located on reservations are in dilapidated condi- 
tion and do not meet safety codes; two, teacher recruitment and re- 
tention is a tremendous challenge for reservation schools, high- 
lighting the importance of grow your own teacher programs and 
ESEA reauthorization; three, Indian students face additional chal- 
lenges such as violence, substance abuse and high unemployment 
rates in their communities, which hinder educational achievement. 

We look forward to working with this Committee and the House 
committee in a bipartisan manner to address these issues. Our five 
goals for ESEA reauthorization include: preparing college and ca- 
reer ready students by raising standards, improving assessments 
and helping States and districts provide a well rounded education; 
two, strengthen teacher and leader preparation and recruitment; 
three, ensuring the needs of diverse learners are met; four, raising 
the bar and rewarding excellence through incentives such as Race 
to the Top; and five, promoting innovative programs which support, 
recognize and reward local innovation. 

As ESEA reauthorization moves forward, we will continue our 
dialogue with tribal leaders and look forward to working, in a bi- 
partisan way, with this Committee and the House committee to 
achieve our goals for Indian students. 

Thank you and I would be happy to respond to any questions you 
may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mendoza follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of William Mendoza, Acting Director, White House 

Initiative on Tribal Colleges and Universities, U.S. Department of 

Education 

Framework: Increasing Partnerships with Trihes to Improve Student 
Achievement 

My name is William Mendoza, and I am the Acting Director of the White House 
Initiative on Tribal Colleges and Universities at the U.S. Department of Education. 
On behalf of Secretary Duncan, I’d like to thank Chairman Akaka, Ranking Member 
Barrasso and the Full Committee for the opportunity to testify today regarding one 
of our Nation’s most underserved student populations. 

Chairman Akaka, I also want to thank you. Senator Johnson of South Dakota, 
and Senator Inouye, for introducing the Native Culture, Language and Access for 
Success in Schools Act. We are in the process of reviewing the bill, and look forward 
to discussing it with you, to achieve our shared goals for Indian students. 

This Administration has taken great strides to implement a policy of Indian self- 
determination and strengthen and honor the government-to-government relation- 
ships with Tribal Nations. In December 2010, President Obama invited tribal lead- 
ers, Cabinet Secretaries, senior officials and Members of Congress to attend the 
White House Tribal Nations Conference. Similar to the first White House Tribal Na- 
tions Conference, held in November 2009, President Obama reaffirmed the Federal 
Government’s commitment to ensure that Tribal Nations are full partners in the 
Federal family. 

Educational Performance of Indian Students 

It’s important to note that only about eight percent of Indian students attend 
schools funded by the Department of the Interior’s Bureau of Indian Education 
(BIE). The vast majority of Indian students, more than 90 percent, attend public 
schools operated by their local school districts. In these schools, there are few 
venues for collaboration between Tribes and States, even in the case of school dis- 
trict-operated public schools located on Tribal lands. 

The Federal Government has an important role to play in improving the edu- 
cation of Indian students. Congress last reauthorized the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) through the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), in 
2002. Although flawed, NCLB deserves credit for highlighting the achievement gap 
between poor and minority students and their middle-class, white counterparts. It 
has provided us with statistically reliable evidence that Indian students perform at 
levels far below their peers on academic assessments in grades 3-8 and high school. 

In addition, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), the largest 
nationally representative and continuing assessment of math and reading, includes 
statistically reliable data on American Indian students’ progress. Using data from 
the NAEP, the Department’s National Center for Education Statistics produced The 
National Indian Education Study 2009 finding that American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive student scores in both reading and mathematics at both fourth- and eighth- 
grade levels have not improved since the study was first conducted in 2005. Specifi- 
cally, in the 2009 assessment in reading, fourth-grade American Indian students 
lagged behind the general population by 18 points and eighth-grade students by 13 
points. As for math, American Indian fourth-grade students scored 15 points lower 
than the general population and 18 points lower by eighth-grade. 

American Indian students attending BIE-funded schools fared even worse than 
the general American Indian student population. Fourth-grade BIE students scored 
25 points lower in reading than the general population and 23 points lower in 
eighth-grade. In math, fourth- grade BIE students score 20 points lower than the 
general population and eighth-grade students lagged behind the general population 
by 19 points. 

American Indian students are not only performing at levels below their peers, 
they are also not graduating from high school. Estimates from the U.S. Department 
of Education show that more than one third of American Indian students from the 
Pacific and Northwest regions of the U.S. fail to graduate high school on time. In 
States such as Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, and Washington, American Indian students’ 
62.5 percent graduation rate was behind all other racial/ethnic groups, including 
whites (79.1 percent), Asians (91.7 percent), African Americans (60.9 percent) and 
Hispanics (62.8 percent). 

These statistics make one thing clear — in the area of education, we must do more 
to help Indian students. 


http:! / nces i ed.gov / nationsreportcard / tiies 
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What the Department Heard on Its Regional Consultations 

During this Administration, the Department has engaged Indian Country in a 
meaninrful way. I am pleased to report that, under President Obama and Secretary 
Duncans leadership, the Department’s focus on Indian Country has increased dra- 
matically. In 2009, Secretary Duncan and senior staff held several listening sessions 
at Tribal schools in Montana, New Mexico and North Dakota. On January 11, 2010, 
Secretary Duncan, along with other senior officials, participated in a meeting with 
Interior Secretary Ken Salazar, Senior Policy Advisor for Native American Affairs 
at the Domestic Policy Council, Kimberly Teehee, and Indian education experts re- 
garding ways to improve education for Indian students. In March 2010, Secretary 
Duncan held a teleconference with Tribal leaders from across the country, specifi- 
cally to get their ideas and input on reauthorization of the ESEA. 

Furthermore, senior Department staff, including Under Secretary Martha Kanter, 
General Counsel Charlie Rose and Assistant Secretary Thelma Melendez, held sev- 
eral regional consultations with Tribal leaders across the country. Consultations 
were held on the following dates and locations: April 16, 2010 at the Cook Inlet 
Tribal Council in Anchorage, Alaska; April 19, 2010, in Shawnee, Oklahoma; April 
28 2010, on the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota; on May 3, 2010, Santa 
Clara, New Mexico; on June 30, 2010 at the Navajo Reservation in Window Rock, 
Arizona; July 15, 2010 in Puyallup, Washington. In 2011, the Department held lis- 
tening sessions in cities where there are a large number of Indian students, such 
as Denver, Los Angeles, and Green Bay. 

I am also pleased to report that the Department of Education and the Department 
of the Interior have continued to collaborate since Secretary Duncan and Secretary 
Salazar had their hrst meeting regarding Indian education on January 11, 2010. 
Since then, the two Departments have worked to combine and coordinate resources 
to maximize the benehts for Indian education. This is how we can improve student 
achievement for American Indian students — by breaking down the silos that stifle 
progress. 

Ah of these efforts are part of the Department’s commitment to maintaining our 
engagement with Indian Country. 

During our meetings with Tribal leaders on their lands, we heard specihc ideas 
from Tribal officials about what works for Indian Country. Several common themes 
emerged during these meetings, including that Tribes: 

• Want to collaborate with States about how Indian students are educated. Many 
Tribal leaders testified that the best way to promote Tribal-State collaboration 
would be to elevate and fund Tribal Education Agencies (TEAs). 

• Want increased coordination and collaboration between Tribes, States, and the 
Federal Government — to fully address the needs of Indian students. In par- 
ticular, we heard about the importance of close collaboration between the De- 
partment of Education and the Department of the Interior — to which we are 
fully committed. 

• Want to preserve their Native languages, histories and cultures. 

• Believe that language immersion programs are the best way to increase fluency 
in Native languages and that we should increase support for these programs. 

• Generally lack the capacity to compete with States or school districts for com- 
petitive Federal grants and funding. 

We also heard several pressing concerns, including that: 

• Due to high mobility, small numbers, and the fragmentation of the education 
system for Indian students among school district-operated, BIE-operated, and 
Tribal schools, there is a lack of accountability for Indian education in the U.S. 

• Many schools located on reservations are in dilapidated condition and do not 
meet safety codes. 

• Due to violence, alcohol and drug abuse, and high unemployment rates on res- 
ervations, Indian students face additional educational challenges, which ulti- 
mately hinder their achievement. 

• Teacher recruitment and retention is a tremendous challenge for reservation 
schools. Teacher and staff morale continues to be extraordinarily low, which is 
why Tribal leaders recommend that ESEA reauthorization should increase sup- 
port for “grow your own” teacher programs that train Tribal citizens to teach 
in their own schools. 

Finally, at every consultation. Tribal leaders emphasized the importance of follow- 
up. One Tribal leader even said “consultation” had become a “bad word” in Indian 
Country because to “consult” only meant to “confer,” and did not require true col- 
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laboration or partnership. Several Tribal members stated that the current state of 
Indian education was, in many ways, the same as it was in the Meriam Report of 
1928, the 1969 Kennedy report on Indian education, and the 1991 “Indian Nations 
at Risk” report. The facts have been clear for generations — the time for reform is 
now. 

Through regular consultation, maintaining a meaningful partnership between the 
Department and Tribal leaders, and following through on policy recommendations, 
we can help improve American Indian student achievement. 

Goals for ESEA Rcauthorization 

We look forward to working with this Committee as well as the Health, Edu- 
cation, Labor and Pensions Committee, in a bipartisan way, to address these issues 
in ESEA reauthorization. We have five broad goals for this reauthorization: 

(1) preparing college and career-ready students, through raising standards, im- 
proving assessments, and helping States and districts provide a complete, well- 
rounded education; 

(2) great teachers and leaders in every school, through improving teacher and 
leader effectiveness, ensuring that our best teachers and leaders are in the 
schools where they are most needed, including schools that serve Indian stu- 
dents, and strengthening teacher and leader preparation and recruitment; 

(3) equity and opportunity for all students, through rigorous and fair account- 
ability at all levels, meeting the needs of diverse learners, and greater resource 
equity; 

(4) raising the bar and rewarding excellence, through incentives such as Race 
to the Top, supporting effective public school choice, and promoting a culture 
of college readiness and success; and 

(5) promoting innovation and continuous improvement, through programs such 
as the Investing in Innovation Fund (which supports, recognizes, and rewards 
local innovations) and supporting student success by providing comprehensive 
services. 

These 5 goals are critically important to improving education for all students, and 
especially for Indian students. Our reauthorization proposal also addresses the 
needs of schools that serve Indian students. We know that Federal funding is cru- 
cial for these schools, especially since they are generally small and remote. Our pro- 
posal would continue foundational formula funding in Title I and Title II-A, along 
with formula funding in the Rural Education, Indian Education, and English Learn- 
er Education programs, among others. 

For most schools serving Indian students, we want to promote Tribal sovereignty 
by allowing these schools to implement locally designed strategies, such as cul- 
turally based education and Native language instruction, to improve student 
achievement. We want to give grantees more flexibility under the Indian Education 
Program to carry out Native language restoration and immersion programs, and we 
want to make it easier for Tribes to apply and successfully compete for grants under 
this program when districts choose not to. 

But we also know that many schools with high percentages of Indian students are 
among the lowest-performing. For example, a majority of Montana’s schools in “re- 
structuring” status under ESEA are Indian schools, and many BIE schools are in 
restructuring status, having failed to make adequate yearly progress for five or 
more consecutive years. 

Our reauthorization proposal and fiscal year 2012 budget proposal focus signifi- 
cant attention and support on persistently low-performing schools, with $600 million 
in the School Turnaround Grants program to support the implementation of one of 
four school turnaround models in these schools — with the choice of which model left 
to the school district. The BIE would receive its share of these funds to turn around 
its lowest-performing schools. 

Our proposal also addresses teacher and leader recruitment and retention, espe- 
cially for schools, like those in Indian communities, where they are needed most. 
The Administration’s budget proposal includes $250 million for programs that create 
or expand high-quality pathways into teaching, along with programs that recruit, 
prepare, and retain effective teachers, principals, and other school leaders. These 
programs will be focused on preparing teachers and leaders to work in high-need 
areas. 

We believe that we can best improve student achievement by involving those who 
best understand the students’ needs. Thus, in order to further the Administration’s 
policy of self-determination for Tribes, and to further Tribal-State collaboration, the 
Department wants to strengthen Tribal education agencies (TEAs) through a TEA 
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Pilot program that would create opportunities for Tribes to partner with States and 
local educational agencies. TEAs are executive branch agencies of sovereign Tribal 
governments that are responsible for education-related matters (TEAs are not 
schools, and generally don’t deliver educational services directly to students.) Sev- 
eral Tribal officials have testified that strengthening TEAs may provide a mecha- 
nism for the Federal Government, TEAs, and State Education Agencies to combine 
and coordinate Federal, Tribal, and State resources, and develop partnerships that 
would promote Tribal sovereignty, increase capacity, and improve accountability in 
schools with high percentages of Indian students. Part of strengthening TEAs must 
include the provision of targeted technical assistance, as well as providing TEAs 
with data about Indian students — as we heard during our consultations, there cur- 
rently is a lack of such data. 

Conclusion 

As ESEA reauthorization moves forward, we will continue our dialogue with Trib- 
al leaders and look forward to working in a bipartisan way with this Committee to 
achieve our goals for all Indian students. Thank you, and I would be happy to re- 
spond to any questions that you may have. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Mendoza. 

Mr. Moore, please proceed with your statement. 

STATEMENT OF KEITH MOORE, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 

INDIAN EDUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good afternoon. Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman Barrasso, Sen- 
ator Murkowski and Senator Tester. 

My name is Keith Moore. I am a Rosebud Sioux tribal member 
from South Dakota. I am the Director of the Bureau of Indian Edu- 
cation. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to provide the Depart- 
ment of Interior’s views on the Native Culture, Language and Ac- 
cess for Success in Schools Act. 

The Administration is committed to providing high quality edu- 
cational opportunities for students who are educated in BIE-fnnded 
schools throughout the country. The BIE is only one of two agen- 
cies operating a federal school system. The other entity is the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The BIE funds 183 facilities on 64 reservations in 23 States con- 
sisting of 123 grant schools, 3 contract schools controlled by Tribes 
and 57 schools directly operated by the BIE. In addition, the BIE 
operates two post secondary institutions, Haskell Indian Nations 
University and Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute, with 
student populations for the fall this past year of 4,200 students in 
those two universities. The BIE also provides funds for 26 tribal 
colleges and universities and two tribal technical colleges. 

Eederal funding for the education of American Indian students 
comes from two entities, the U.S. Department of Education and the 
Department of Interior. In 2006, the Assistant Secretary of Indian 
Affairs established the BIE, formerly known as the Office of Indian 
Education Programs. The BIE was renamed and reorganized on 
August 29, 2006 to reflect its importance in the organizational 
structure of the Office of the Assistant Secretary, Indian Affairs. 

Over the years, there has been a transformation in how edu- 
cation is delivered on tribal lands throughout the country. Erom 
the Snyder Act of 1921 to the current No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001. When delivering education, the BIE takes into consideration 
the whole person, taking into account the spiritual, mental, phys- 
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ical and cultural aspects of the individual within his or her family, 
and the tribal or village context. 

The BIE school system employs approximately 4,224 teachers, 
administrators and support personnel in 57 BIE operated schools, 
while many thousands more work in 126 tribal grant and contract 
school systems. 

The Bureau of Indian Education faces a complicated system of 
accountability. The BIE uses 23 different definitions of AYP crafted 
for each State’s public schools and aligned to each State’s academic 
standards, not specifically to BIE schools. As a result, there is not 
a consistent Bureau-wide measure of academic progress. 

BIE’s current initiatives address this issue of accountability sys- 
tem fragmentation by developing a single accountability system 
that emphasizes common standards and a single assessment to 
measure them. BIE’s proposed system concept mirrors the Depart- 
ment of Education’s Blueprint for Reform, which emphasizes meas- 
urement of and support for growth in student achievement, re- 
duced time and testing through the use of sophisticated assess- 
ments, and increased transparency through the improved use of 
data to guide school improvement. 

Currently, the BIE has to maintain multiple MOUs where States 
or schools are located. Each State has cut scores that bring conflict 
to BIE schools because of differing AYP, adequate yearly progress 
standards. Schools in State A can make AYP while schools in State 
B cannot make AYP, but schools in State B may be outperforming 
schools located in State A. This is due to low cut scores, easier 
standards and possibly easier assessments in State A. 

A single accountability system alone is not sufficient to address 
the capacity needs of the BIE. Many schools are not merely rural 
but geographically isolated from population centers and, as all of 
us know, are in some of the most impoverished communities across 
this country. Consequently, identifying, hiring and retaining high 
quality teachers and administrators are common barriers to im- 
proving instruction in rural BIE schools. 

To help address this need, the BIE is partnering with organiza- 
tions across the country to recruit teachers and administrators, it 
has been a priority for the BIE over the last year and a half and 
will continue to be as we move forward. 

Some of our other continuing initiatives include Safe and Secure 
Schools, High School Excellence, Strengthening and Sustaining the 
Post Secondary Program, Eamily and Child Education, the McKin- 
ney-Vento Homeless Assistance in Education, the Statewide Sys- 
tem of Support and engaging in partnerships with other federal 
programs as well as private entities. 

The BIE has partnered with Clemson University to participate in 
a dropout reduction program through the National Center for Drop- 
out Prevention and is starting work with the Center for Disease 
Control and Prevention on a Healthy Schools initiative. 

Additionally, consistent with President Obama’s initiative to 
identify areas for improvements in government efficiency, the BIE 
has commissioned a BIE-wide evaluation of processes and regula- 
tions limited to a review of BIE’s organization, health, achieve- 
ment, leadership and faculty. 
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In the meantime, the BIE has sought to bring distinct and typi- 
cally separate officials, offices and stakeholders to the table to fa- 
cilitate better communication. The results are already being seen 
as the BIE’s coordination and delivery of services to schools has 
been greatly enhanced. 

This last year and a half has seen a marked increase in collabo- 
ration with the Department of Education. As we move forward, we 
look forward to continued collaboration and strong partnership in 
order to improve Indian education. 

S. 1262 was introduced a week ago today. The BIE is still in the 
process of reviewing the bill and cannot make specific comments at 
this time. The BIE is committed to working with the committee on 
S. 1262 in addressing the educational needs of American Indians 
and Alaska Native students, especially in BIE schools. 

In conclusion, education in the United States is primarily a State 
and local responsibility. However, tribal communities have not 
been afforded appropriate control over education in their own com- 
munities in the past. Outside interests have historically imposed 
their will on tribal communities and defined the futures of Indian 
communities through their children. 

Reauthorization of ESEA represents a unique opportunity for all 
of us to ensure that the Act works for American Indian and Alaska 
Native communities. The reauthorized ESEA can support the self- 
determination of Indian Tribes and create an educational system 
that values tribal cultures and languages and also ensures account- 
ability for student performance and achievement. 

Thank you for providing the BIE this opportunity to testify. We 
are committed to working with this committee, with tribes, with 
the Department of Education and other partners as the reauthor- 
ization of ESEA moves forward through Congress. 

I am happy to answer any questions the Committee may have. 

Thanks again. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Moore follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Keith Moore, Director, Bureau of Indian Education, 
U.S. Department of the Interior 

Good afternoon Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice Chairman, and members of the Com- 
mittee. My name is Keith Moore and I am the Director of the Bureau of Indian Edu- 
cation (BIE). Thank you for the opportunity to provide the Department of the Inte- 
rior’s views on the Native Culture, Language and Access for Success in Schools Act. 
The Administration is committed to providing high-quality educational opportunities 
for approximately 42,000 students who are educated in BIE-funded elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the country. 

Background 

The BIE is only one of two agencies operating a Federal school system. The other 
entity is the Department of Defense. The BIE funds 183 facilities on 64 reservations 
in 23 States, consisting of 123 grant schools and 3 contract schools controlled by 
tribes, and 57 schools directly operated by the BIE. In addition, the BIE operates 
two postsecondary institutions, Haskell Indian Nations University and South- 
western Indian Polytechnic Institute, with student populations for the fall through 
the summer semesters for 2009/2010 of 2,405 and 1,818, respectively. The BIE also 
provides funds for 26 Tribal Colleges and Universities (TCUs) and two tribal tech- 
nical colleges. 

Federal funding for the education of American Indian students comes from both 
the Department of the Interior and the Department of Education. The 183 elemen- 
tary and secondary schools funded by BIE educate approximately 42,000 students, 
or approximately 7 percent of the total American Indian and Alaska Native student 
population in the United States. The great majority (over 90 percent) of American 
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Indian and Alaska Native children are educated in non-BIE public schools under the 
supervision of their local education agencies. 

In 2006, the Assistant Secretary-Indian Affairs established the BIE. Formerly 
known as the Office of Indian Education Programs, the BIE was renamed and reor- 
ganized on August 29, 2006, to reflect its importance in the organizational structure 
of the Office of the Assistant Secretary-Indian Affairs. The BIE is headed by a Di- 
rector, who is responsible for the line direction and management of education func- 
tions, including the formulation of policies and procedures, the supervision of pro- 
gram activities and the expenditure of funds appropriated for education functions. 

There have been several major legislative actions that affected the education of 
American Indians since the Snyder Act of 1921. First, the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934 supported the teaching of Indian history and culture in Bureau-funded 
schools (prior to 1934 it had been Federal policy to acculturate and assimilate In- 
dian people through a boarding school system). Second, the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Assistance Act of 1975 (P.L. 93-638) provided authority for fed- 
erally recognized tribes to contract with the Secretary of the Interior to operate Bu- 
reau-funded schools. The Education Amendments Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-561) and fur- 
ther technical amendments (P.L. 98-511, 99-99, and 100-297) provided funds di- 
rectly to tribally-operated schools, empowered Indian school boards, encouraged 
local hiring of teachers and staff, and established a direct line of authority between 
the Education Director and the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs. The No Child 
Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) (P.L. 107-110) brought additional requirements to 
the schools by establishing accountability metrics and goals for improving their stu- 
dents’ academic performance. 

As stated in 25 C.F.R. § 32.3, BIE’s mission is to provide quality education oppor- 
tunities from early childhood through life in accordance with a tribe’s needs for cul- 
tural and economic well-being, in keeping with the wide diversity of Indian tribes 
and Alaska Native villages as distinct cultural and governmental entities. Further, 
the BIE takes into consideration the whole person by taking into account the spir- 
itual, mental, physical, and cultural aspects of the individual within his or her fam- 
ily and tribal or village context. The BIE school system employs approximately 
4,224 teachers, administrators, and support personnel in the 57 BIE-operated 
schools, while many thousands more work in the 126 tribal grant and contract 
school systems. 

Bureau of Indian Education Student Achievement Initiatives 

The Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) faces a complicated system of account- 
ability. The negotiated rulemaking process resulted in a joint decision with the De- 
partment of Education that the BIE would implement NCLB using State definitions 
of Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) for BIE-funded schools based on the State in 
which the school is located. The BIE uses 23 different definitions of AYP that are 
crafted for each State’s public schools and aligned to each State’s academic stand- 
ards, not specifically to BIE schools. As a result, there is no consistent. Bureau-wide 
measure of academic progress. 

BIE’s current initiatives address this issue of accountability system fragmentation 
by developing a single accountability system that emphasizes common standards 
and a single assessment to measure them. BIE’s proposed system concept mirrors 
the Department of Education’s Blueprint for Reform, which emphasizes, measure- 
ment of and support for growth in student achievement, reduced time spent in test- 
ing through the use of sophisticated assessments, and increased transparency 
through the improved use of data to guide school improvement. Such a system of 
accountability would enable better and faster responses to weaknesses in school per- 
formance to improve student achievement. For example, BIE has to enter and main- 
tain 23 separate MOUs with each state where schools are located. Each state has 
cut scores that bring conflict to BIE schools because of differing AYP standards. 
Schools in State A can make AYP and schools in State B may not make AYP, but 
may be out performing schools located in State A. This maybe is due to low cut 
scores and easier standards and assessments in State A. 

Bureau of Indian Education Initiatives 

A unitary accountability system alone is not sufficient to address the capacity 
needs of the BIE. A unitary accountability system must be enhanced through other 
focused efforts to improve staffing, and to address other recognized issues facing the 
BIE. Many BIE schools are not merely rural, but geographically isolated from popu- 
lation centers. Consequently, identifying, hiring, and retaining high quality teachers 
are common barriers to improving instruction at rural BIE schools. 

To help address this need, the BIE has partnered with organizations such as 
Teach for America to recruit teachers to work at rural schools and this has been 
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a priority for the BIE over the last year and a half. Professional capacity, however, 
is not the only capacity that requires development in the BIE schools. 

Some of our continuing initiatives include Safe and Secure Schools, High School 
Excellence, Strengthening and Sustaining the Postsecondary Program, Family And 
Child Education, McKinney- Vento Homeless Assistance in Education, the Statewide 
System of Support, and engaging in partnerships with other federal programs as 
well as private entities. The BIE has partnered with Clemson University to partici- 
pate in a drop-out reduction program through the National Center for Drop-Out 
Prevention and is starting work with the Center for Disease Control and Prevention 
on the Healthy Schools initiative. 

Additionally, consistent with President Obama’s initiative to identify areas for im- 
provements in government efficiency, the BIE has commissioned a BIE-wide evalua- 
tion of processes and regulations limited to a review of BIE’s organization, health, 
achievement, leadership and faculty. In the meantime, the BIE has sought to bring 
distinct and typically separate officials, offices and stakeholders to the table to facili- 
tate better communication. The results are already being seen, as the BIE’s coordi- 
nation in the delivery of services to schools has been greatly enhanced. 

The last year and a half has seen a marked increase in the collaboration between 
the Department of Education and the Department of the Interior. With the BIE’s 
increased responsiveness to the advice offered by the Department of Education on 
program implementation issues, and the BIE’s increased capability and improved 
compliance with the Department of Education’s reporting requirements, the BIE has 
taken considerable strides to increase its accountability for program implementa- 
tion. This collaboration between Interior and Education is expected to continue into 
the foreseeable future as relationships forged between the departments continue to 
strengthen. 

S. 1262 was introduced a week ago today. The BIE is still in the process of re- 
viewing the bill and cannot make specific comments at this time. The BIE is com- 
mitted to working with the Committee on S. 1262 in addressing the educational 
needs of American Indian and Alaska Native students, especially in BIE schools. 

Conclusion 

Education in the United States is primarily a State and local responsibility. How- 
ever, tribal communities have not been afforded appropriate control over education 
in their own communities in the past. Outside interests have historically imposed 
their will on tribal communities and defined the futures of Indian communities 
through their children. 

Reauthorization of the ESEA represents a unique opportunity to ensure that the 
Act works for American Indian and Alaska Native communities. The reauthorized 
ESEA can support the self-determination of Indian tribes and create an educational 
system that values tribal cultures and languages. 

Thank you for providing the BIE this opportunity to testify. We are committed 
to working with this Committee, with the tribes and with the Department of Edu- 
cation as the reauthorization of ESEA moves forward through Congress. 

I am happy to answer any questions the Committee may have. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Moore. 

I would like to defer my questions and ask Senator Tester for his 
and Senator Murkowski for hers. 

Mr. Tester. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the privi- 
lege. 

Mr. Mendoza, you talked about language, history and culture 
being important to be a part of the curriculum for Native American 
students. Can you give me any sort of idea on how many schools 
actually incorporate language, history and culture? 

Mr. Mendoza. Unfortunately, I don’t have that information 
available right now, but we do know that throughout the country, 
and Indian country especially, there is a concerted effort through 
Department of Education funding, namely Title VII, where we have 
both professional development and demonstration grants that sup- 
port efforts in this area, both in terms of implementing culturally 
responsive pedagogy and also from our language areas, we are fo- 
cusing on looking at the effectiveness of those programs as well in 
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the schools. I can certainly provide you with more detailed informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Tester. I am sure it is a pretty small amount. I think the 
language, culture and history is pretty important. Are you able to 
monitor your grants you are putting out for that purpose? That is 
where I think I heard you say there were grants available for this 
purpose to see if it is making any difference as far as testing goes 
and overall success. 

Mr. Mendoza. As you know, the research is limited in this area. 
One of the direct results of the consultations was looking at how 
the Department of Education utilizes its ability to conduct research 
on a national level pertaining to this. This is an area that the De- 
partment of Education is looking at to examine. 

There are areas where we evaluate our programs of course. We 
are looking at how we can contribute to the body of best practices. 

Mr. Tester. The other thing you mentioned, Mr. Mendoza, is 
teacher recruitment and that retention is critically important. I 
agree. You talked about home grown teachers. I couldn’t agree with 
you more. Are there any efforts in the Department to encourage 
this and how are you doing it if there is? 

Mr. Mendoza. Of course it is a key area for us. Again, I men- 
tioned within Title VII we have professional development that goes 
towards institutions conducting this kind of work. I think of Mon- 
tana and the rich tribal college and university system that is thriv- 
ing there, this is an example of that and partnerships with schools 
like Montana State and the University of Montana are key to that 
and also tapping into the community colleges to make sure our 
teachers are coming from those communities and understand those 
communities best but are addressing the level of teaching we want 
to generate the outcomes. 

Mr. Tester. Let me ask more specifically. Poverty reigns pretty 
high, on Montana reservations anyway, and if you have a student 
who wants to go to school and become a teacher, and they have the 
skills, the desire, the drive, but don’t have the money. Are there 
any programs out there that might help and encourage them to go 
into education? 

Mr. Mendoza. If this is an Indian student, yes, there are monies 
available. I can provide you with that program information. 

Mr. Tester. Hopefully it is obtainable without too much red tape 
but enough to make sure that we are spending it wisely. 

Mr. Moore, you talked about working on the ESEA and making 
sure that it works for Indian schools when the final product comes 
out. Are you working with the Department of Education and are 
you giving them input on ESEA from a Native American student 
standpoint? What are some of the things you are advocating for in 
ESEA, if you are doing that? 

Mr. Moore. We have and continue to work closely with the U.S. 
Department of Education on ESEA and Indian education as we 
move forward. I don’t want to sound standoffish. Senator, but the 
specifics are obviously being discussed and vetted and trying to be- 
come clear in terms of what it is that we would like to see from 
the BIE standpoint in terms of what would specifically be in ESEA. 
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We think we are close to having some of our stances in place, but 
I would like to be cautious in terms of talking specifics at this 
point. 

Mr. Tester. It is no problem. 

The Secretary of Education was in northern Cheyenne about a 
year and a half or two years ago and one of the things a student 
said to him while he was there, and you don’t need to respond, this 
is more of a comment, was that people need to demand more of us. 
If we are going to achieve excellence, we need more demanded of 
us. 

I do not want our Native American kids to get a second class 
education. It is a worldwide economy that we live in. I want to 
build the economy in each one of the States and Indian country but 
by the same token, when they come out of school, they have to be 
able to compete. I would just ask you to keep that in mind. We 
don’t want second class education, we want the very best. If we are 
going to break the cycle of poverty, that is what has to happen. 

Thank you both for being here. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Tester. 

Senator Murkowski. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LISA MURKOWSKI, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ALASKA 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
this hearing today and for getting out front on the issue of edu- 
cation and how we provide educational opportunities for American 
Indians, Alaska Natives and Native Hawaiians. 

I also serve on the Health Committee, so I am going to be looking 
forward to working with you all as we try to deal with some of the 
challenges. I don’t like the statistics that are out there. I am sure 
that you don’t and many of the people in this room. 

Mr. Mendoza, you mentioned that the National Indian Education 
Study of 2009 and the findings based on the NAEP data that 
American Indian students lag behind their non-Indian peers on 
these NAEP standards. It is my understanding, and I would like 
confirmation of this if it is not correct, but it is my understanding 
that the study was unable to provide reliable statistics on Alaska 
Native students because of the small sample size. Is that, in fact, 
correct? 

Mr. Mendoza. I can certainly provide you with more detailed in- 
formation. I don’t have full understanding of the research model 
that goes into the National Indian Education Study but I do know 
that the sample size is taking into consideration both high and low 
density population schools. It is broken up by region. 

This augmented sample they used for the National Indian Edu- 
cation has naturally occurring data pools that are derived from 
NCLB directly. In some cases, and I don’t know if this is particular 
to Alaskans — I apologize — but we may be able to look at Alaska by 
itself and see how that relates to this bigger pool of fourth and 
eighth grade data which is about 9,000 fourth graders and 8,000 
eighth graders respectively. 

Senator Murkowski. I would appreciate it if you could look into 
it because if we are going to be relying on data, we need to know 
that the data that has been collected is sufficient upon which to 
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base some decision. If, in fact, the sample size was not sufficient, 
hopefully we can remedy that through an opportunity to look at a 
larger sample of our Alaska Native students. 

I had a rural constituent, a superintendent of a rural school dis- 
trict in northwest Alaska, who was being critical of the NAEP data. 
He says it doesn’t provide him with the reliable information be- 
cause, in his opinion, there was cultural bias that was inherent in 
that test. He conveyed to me a story, a situation where the stu- 
dents were asked to circle pictures of food. One of the pictures in- 
cluded in the grouping was a picture of a whale. For Alaska Native 
students and many parts of the State, yes, whale is not only a food, 
it is a staple of their diet. When it comes back corrected, the whale 
is not a food according to those people who are sitting wherever 
they are correcting the tests in the lower 48 where whale is not 
considered a food. He pointed that out as a clear example of where 
you may see cultural bias within the testing itself 

I guess the question I would ask you is whether you also believe 
that there is some inherent cultural bias in the testing that could 
lead to inaccuracies in these test results. We look at the results, 
we see there is a lag. Is it possible that there may be some issues 
within the testing itself? 

Mr. Mendoza. I certainly appreciate your concern. I think you 
point out very well the difficulties in meeting the diverse needs of 
our learners, especially from the tribal perspective, as we look 
across the complexities of our 565 tribal nations. In terms of the 
assessment, I can’t speak directly to that specific test, but it is al- 
ways a challenge just as an educator myself looking at if the as- 
sessments are really measuring what you are planning to do. 

I think that would be a question to direct to our National Center 
for Education Statistics. I would certainly have them follow up on 
that as to what that means. 

Senator Murkowski. I would agree we can certainly do that but 
I think it is important for those within the Department of Edu- 
cation to be looking to see if perhaps we are not getting fully accu- 
rate data because you have cultural issues that present themselves, 
a child reading a simple story problem that has a story about a 
sidewalk and the child has no clue what a sidewalk is because we 
don’t have sidewalks in most of the villages in Alaska, doesn’t even 
know what the terminology means. It is little things, it is anec- 
dotal, but it does cause me to wonder. 

Mr. Moore, let me ask you as you are more than aware, in Alas- 
ka we do not receive BIE funding for our schools. Can you tell the 
Committee whether or not the legislation we are considering — and 
I appreciate the fact you are just now looking at it — might have 
any impact on Alaska Tribes? 

Mr. Moore. It would be very difficult to do that right now. Sen- 
ator, to comment specifically on it. I would like to hold that until 
I return my thoughts to you but at this time, I would like to re- 
serve those. 

Senator Murkowski. As you do your review and make an assess- 
ment to the committee, I would be curious to know whether or not 
you think it would have an impact and if so, how it might impact 
Alaska Tribes. 

Mr. Moore. Certainly. 
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Senator Murkowski. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Murkowski. 

Mr. Mendoza, throughout the consultations process, and in com- 
mittee records. Native leaders have asked for a senior level position 
at the Department of Education to oversee Native education. Is the 
Department taking steps to fulfill that request? 

Mr. Mendoza. Thank you. Senator, for that question. 

We also heard from tribal leaders how important it is to have a 
senior level position for Indian education. Secretary Duncan has al- 
ready made a commitment to create a senior level advisor who 
would he able to drive the Department’s Indian education agenda 
on a daily basis. Our challenge is making sure that position is sus- 
tainable and that it is institutionalized. 

The Chairman. Mr. Moore, the Native CLASS Act has a large 
focus on bringing language and culture into the classroom. We 
have also heard that this is a priority for this Administration. How 
can the Bureau of Indian Education bring language and culture 
into the classroom in its 184 schools? 

Mr. Moore. Thank you for the question, Mr. Chairman. 

We believe that we have been one of the biggest supporters over 
the years of language and culture when we look at budget figures. 
If you look at our Indian Student Equalization Program, affection- 
ately called the ISEP Program, within that is a weighted figure 
that we fund a different number of line items and one of them is 
language. In our last fiscal year, we appropriated $25,380,100 to 
our 183 schools specifically for language and culture development. 
We will continue to have that line item and our line item goes out 
to schools on a per school basis. 

One of the thing we would like to do going forward is to continue 
to support funding for that and also begin to have a nice dialogue 
about the curricula and assessments that are in place through 
those dollars that are really impacting students with language de- 
velopment. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for that. I have other 
questions that I will submit to you for the record. 

Senator Tester, do you have any further questions. Ms. Mur- 
kowski? 

Let me say thank you so much to this panel for being here today 
and providing this valuable information. I just want you to know 
that we want to improve Indian education in our country and look 
forward to working with you on this issue. Thank you very much. 

If you have any further comments, Mr. Mendoza? 

Mr. Mendoza. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wanted to also let the Committee know that the National Advi- 
sory Council on Indian Education is releasing their report today 
and we will provide you with that report. We would love to discuss 
that with you further at a later time. 

The Chairman. Very good. 

Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. I have one last comment for Senator Murkowski. 
One thing that came to mind was Elizabeth Hensley, a person in 
the Assistant Secretary’s office who is working specifically on Alas- 
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ka Native issues. It just came to my head that may he a good place 
for us to go to talk about the specifics of your question. 

I would also like to say to Senator Tester, you do have a great 
leader in Montana, Denise Juneau was the Indian Education Direc- 
tor when I was the Indian Education Director in South Dakota. A 
few weeks ago, we had the chance at a Rural Chief State Schools 
Officers meeting to sit down with her for a couple days. She is a 
very impressive, very strong leader, a good woman and leader in 
terms of what is going on in Montana. 

Mr. Tester. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Let me just give you another opportunity if you 
have any other comments to make about Indian education, please 
do that. 

Thank you very much. We really appreciate you being here. 

Let me call the second panel. I would like to invite the second 
panel to the witness table. First is the Honorable Cedric Cromwell, 
Chairman of the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe from Mashpee, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Cromwell also serves on the Board of Directors of 
the United South and Eastern Tribes. 

Next is Mr. Scott Russell, Rocky Mountain Region Area Vice 
President for the National Congress of American Indians. Mr. Rus- 
sell also serves as the Secretary for the Crow Tribe located in Crow 
Agency Montana. 

Ms. Amy Bowers is a staff attorney for the Native American 
Rights Fund located in Boulder, Colorado. 

I want to welcome you all to this hearing. 

Chairman Cromwell, will you please proceed with your testi- 
mony? 

STATEMENT OF HON. CEDRIC CROMWELL, CHAIRMAN, 

MASHPEE WAMPANOAG TRIBE; BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

UNITED SOUTH AND EASTERN TRIBES 

Mr. Cromwell. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, Senator Akaka 
and the Committee. 

I want to thank you from the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe and 
the USET Board of Directors, for holding this hearing and the dili- 
gent work that you do for Indian country. It is a very important 
issue so we appreciate it and thank the Committee. S. 1262 is very 
important. The revisions that are going to happen towards federal 
education laws that support the experience of Native American 
children are very important to us, so we appreciate what you are 
doing. 

Representing USET, there are 26 Tribes that comprise USET, lo- 
cated in 12 States from Maine to Florida and west into eastern 
Texas. In comparison to our sister Tribes west of the Mississippi 
River, USET Tribes have smaller populations and smaller reserva- 
tions. In the case of the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe, we are a 
Tribe without a federal land base, we are a landless Tribe, so we 
have no reservation to conduct governmental activities including 
economic development, housing, health care and education. We are 
under funded in many ways by the Federal Government not in 
comparison with Tribes throughout the United States but also com- 
pared to other USET Tribes. 
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Our people suffer from high rates of poverty, related illnesses 
and issues including a high school graduation rate of only 48 per- 
cent. It is our belief that education is the best way to not only pro- 
vide our children with the tools they need to be successful, produc- 
tive adults, but also to lift our Tribe out of poverty for generations 
to come. 

While our Tribe has taken great steps to offer support to and ad- 
vocate for our children in the public school system, we simply do 
not have the resources to fully address the problem. Currently, we 
have five service delivery areas in Massachusetts with three major 
concentrations of 300-plus enrolled tribal members in Barnstable, 
Bristol and Suffolk Counties. Presently, we receive very little in the 
way of Title VII money, $40,000 to be exact, which is used to fund 
tutoring. Native American teachers, educational advocacy and de- 
velopment of curricula designed to meet the learning style of our 
tribal students in public schools. The funding is clearly deficient 
and fails to provide our Tribe with the minimum resources we need 
to confront the very real challenges of Mashpee Wampanoag stu- 
dents in the public school system. 

Too many of our children are desperate to be treated with respect 
and dignity in the education system. Too often, children with learn- 
ing challenges or different needs are over medicated and they say 
given them Ritalin, that is the answer, and their individual and 
culturally specific needs are ignored. The results are clear when 
fewer than half of our tribal citizens are receiving a high school di- 
ploma. 

We need funding and authority to do more for our children. That 
is why I am here today to express my support for the Native 
CLASS Act. We applaud the bill language that would give public 
schools greater flexibility in designing programs to meet the needs 
of their Indian students, the requirement for a local educational 
agency, LEA, to enter into a cooperative agreement with the Tribe 
to assist with the planning and operation of the program, and the 
requirement for the LEA to develop programs in consultation with 
committees comprised of Indian parents and teachers. 

USET is disappointed that S. 1262 does not include a key rec- 
ommendation of the tribal organization team that called for the 
creation of centers for innovation and tribally directed education. 
The purpose of this proposal is to assist Tribes with capacity build- 
ing to enable them to effectively exercise their rights and authority 
to direct delivery of educational services to Indian children. We 
urge the Committee to amend S. 1262 to include this proposal. 

Finally, we are strongly in support of the initiative within the 
bill to assist the Tribes in recruiting high quality teachers and 
principals. We are especially interested in implementing the Troops 
As Teachers Program, given the high percentage of Native Amer- 
ican citizens who volunteer to serve in the U.S. armed forces. 

In addition, in Indian country, we talk a lot about self determina- 
tion and one of our core beliefs is that as tribal nations, we must 
be able to provide for our people. This bill not only works toward 
the goal of improving the ability of Tribes to education our young 
people, but it also increases the ability of individual tribal children 
to achieve self determination by giving them the opportunities and 
tools they need to become healthy and productive adults. 
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Thank you my friends. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cromwell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Cedric Cromwell, Chairman, Mashpee 

Wampanoag Tribe; Board of Directors, United South and Eastern Tribes 

Good afternoon Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. My name is Cedric 
Cromwell. I am Chairman of the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe in Massachusetts. I 
appear here today to present testimony on behalf of the United South and Eastern 
Tribes on S. 1262, the Native CLASS Act which makes valuable and needed revi- 
sions to Federal education laws to improve the educational experience of Indian chil- 
dren. 

The 26 Tribes that comprise USET are located in 12 states — from Maine to Flor- 
ida and west into eastern Texas. In comparison to our sister tribes west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the USET tribes have smaller populations and smaller reservations. 
Nonetheless, through the strength that comes from unity of purpose and the shared 
objectives of improving the quality of life of Indian people and full recognition of the 
sovereign rights of tribal governments, USET has become a highly regarded Indian 
Country advocate over the past 42 years. 

In the case of the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe, we are a Tribe without a federal 
land base, so we have no reservation on which to conduct our governmental activi- 
ties, including economic development, housing, health care, and education. Our peo- 
ple suffer disproportionally from poverty-related illnesses and issues, including a 
high school graduation rate of only 48 percent. It is our belief that education is the 
surest way to not only provide our children with the tools they need to be successful, 
productive adults, but also to lift our Tribe out of poverty for generations to come. 

While our Tribe has taken great steps to offer support to and advocate for our 
children in the public school system, we simply do not have the resources to fully 
address the problem. Too many of our children are desperate to be treated with re- 
spect and dignity in the education system. Too often, children with learning chal- 
lenges or different needs are overmedicated, and their individual and culturally-spe- 
cific needs are ignored. 

We need the tools to do more for our children. We need the funding and the au- 
thority to partner with the public schools to make sure our children are receiving 
the services they may need, to help combat health-related issues, provide culturally- 
appropriate curriculum, give Native parents a voice of boards and committees, and 
to train Native teachers. 

That is why I am here today to express my support for the Native CLASS Act. 

S. 1262 has two core and inter-related themes: First, requiring schools to take se- 
riously their responsibility to meet the unique educational needs of Indian children 
in order to help them achieve academically; and second, recognizing that Indian 
tribes possess governmental authority in the performance of elementary and sec- 
ondary education programs for their children. 

USET is particularly equipped to address S. 1262 issues because the children of 
our member tribes are educated in both public schools and in tribally-operated 
schools funded by the Bureau of Indian Education. S. 1262 contains important pro- 
visions for Indian children enrolled in both types of schools. Working with our sister 
organizations, the National Congress of American Indians (NCAI) and the National 
Indian Education Association (NIEA), USET helped develop legislative recommenda- 
tions for the Committee’s consideration. We are very pleased that a large percentage 
of our recommendations were included in S. 1262. 

USET Children in Public Schools 

Where our USET tribal children are educated in public schools, they constitute 
a small percentage of the overall student population, a circumstance that often 
means our Indian children are overlooked by school authorities. Since some 90 per- 
cent of Indian children in the nation are educated in public schools, tribes must 
have a meaningful role in the delivery of services to these students. Thus, we are 
particularly supportive of the S.1262 provisions intended to require States and local 
public schools that educate Indian children to take into account the educational and 
cultural needs of those children in designing their educational plans. We also heart- 
ily support requiring these public schools to provide training for teachers in the In- 
dian cultures of the Indian children, and to develop culturally responsive teaching 
and learning strategies to better serve our children. Contracts with Indian tribes 
would be the most effective way to carry out these obligations. 

USET applauds the insertion of requirements throughout the ESEA titles for 
States and local educational agencies to consult with tribes on a continuing basis 
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in the development of school plans and programs, and the establishment of mean- 
ingful mechanisms through which Indian tribes can elect to exercise hand-on control 
over educational programs. 

Since the public school student populations of USET tribes is comparatively small 
in the communities in which they are located, our tribes will not qualify for the bill’s 
innovative programs for tribes whose children constitute high percentages of public 
school populations — particularly on-reservation public schools. Thus, I want to focus 
on the bill’s provisions that have the potential to affirmatively impact the public 
schools in which USET tribal children are enrolled. 

Safe and Healthy Schools for Native American Students. USET supports bill Sec. 
141 which requires the Secretary of Education to create unique programs to target 
social and nutritional issues prevalent in Indian communities, such as alcohol/drug 
abuse; suicide; violence; teen pregnancy; obesity; and school dropout. One affirma- 
tive effort expressly mentioned is establishment of tribal-specific school gardens to 
aid Indian students in pursuing sound nutrition goals. 

• Recommendations: 

(1) Sec. 141 does not identify the schools that should offer the programs the Sec- 
retary develops under this authority. The provision should be amended to re- 
quire the Secretary to supply these programs to all public schools that are eligi- 
ble for the Formula Grant Programs under Title VII (schools with 10 or more 
Indian students are eligible), and to strongly encourage them to provide appro- 
priate programs for their Indian student population, perhaps as part of the pro- 
gram carried out under the Formula Grant. 

(2) It seems to us that Indian tribes are well-equipped to work with the Sec- 
retai^ in designing the programs called for by Sec. 141. Thus, we suggest the 
provision be amended to direct the Secretary to work in cooperation with tribes, 
to the extent practicable, in developing the programs. 

(3) We recommend that Sec. 141 be amended to require the Secretary to estab- 
lish these programs within one year after enactment of S. 1262. 

Title VI, Part A — Formula Grant Program [Bill Sees. 152-159]. This is a signifi- 
cant program for USET tribes that operate BIE-funded schools, but it is even more 
significant for the tribes whose children attend public schools where Indian compo- 
nents in the curriculum are not customary. Its purpose is to infuse into the edu- 
cational program an Indian component for these students who might otherwise have 
no opportunity for culturally relevant curriculum. Since tribes are already involved 
in development of the Title VII programs offered at the BIE-funded schools, I will 
focus my comments on the revisions that strengthen this program for Indian chil- 
dren in public schools. I express gratitude to the bill’s sponsors for accepting these 
recommendations offered by our tribal organization workgroup (NCAI, NIEA and 
USET). 

• Indian- specific programs. We applaud the bill language that would give public 
schools greater flexibility in designing programs to meet the needs of their In- 
dian students. The current law ties the Title VII program too closely to Title 
I requirements, leaving little opportunity for schools to offer programs that ad- 
dress the specific educational and cultural needs of the Indian student popu- 
lation. Similarly, we support the requirement that a school proposing to com- 
bine Title VII grant funds into a schoolwide program (serving all students in 
the school, both Indian and non-Indian) must first demonstrate that a 
schoolwide program would provide benefits to the Indian students that would 
not be achieved if the funds were used for a program serving Indian students, 
only. The “Indian” character of these funds should be preserved. 

• Tribe-School cooperative agreements. We also strongly support the requirement 
for a Local Educational Agency, at the request of a tribe with a plurality of In- 
dian children enrolled with the LEA, to enter into a cooperative agreement with 
the tribe to assist with the planning and operation of the program. Not only will 
this provision advance the concept that Indian tribes have the right and respon- 
sibility to be meaningfully involved in educational matters, a partnership be- 
tween the LEA and the tribe will result in more focused and effective programs. 

• Tribal representation on Parent Committee. A core component of the Formula 
Grant Program is the requirement for the LEA to develop programs in consulta- 
tion with a committee comprised of Indian parents and teachers. As rec- 
ommended by USET, S. 1262 expands that committee to include representatives 
of Indian tribes located within 50 miles of the school if such tribes have children 
enrolled in the school. This provision recognizes that often Indian people prefer 
to act through their tribes in relationships with non-tribal entities such as pub- 
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lie school districts. Plus, tribal representation on these committees can provide 
valuable program experience and continuity that individual parents alone can- 
not provide, as when their children age out of school, parental participation is 
likely to end. 

• Provisions that facilitate establishment of a program. It is unfortunate that 
some eligible LEAs do not bother to apply for a Title VII grant. S. 1262 seeks 
to change this outcome by making it easier for an Indian entity to apply for a 
grant when the LEA does not do so. It authorizes a tribe representing a plu- 
rality of the students to apply for the grant and operate a program. Or if nei- 
ther the LEA nor a tribe applies, a committee comprised of Indian people in the 
community may apply to be the grantee. That latter option can help provide a 
program for Indian children in schools that are far distant from any tribe. We 
also support the provision requiring the Secretary of Education to perform out- 
reach to eligible LEAs who have not applied for a grant and supply technical 
assistance to help them do so. 

Recommended revision: On page 103, lines 6-7 should refer to “schools funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Education” rather than only to schools operated by the 
BIE, as the Secretary’s outreach and assistance efforts should extend to all BIE- 
funded schools, both those operated by BIE and those operated by tribes. 

• Student Eligibility Forms. We thank the bill sponsors for including the USET 
recommendation that would require an LEA to maintain in its records a deter- 
mination that a child is an eligible Indian and thus prohibit a practice at some 
schools that a student’s Indian eligibility be re-proved year after year. 

Coordination of Indian Student Information. USET supports the proposed new 
Sec. 7137 for creation of a mechanism to facilitate the orderly exchange of Indian 
student educational and health records between schools. The mobility of Indian chil- 
dren between public schools, between BIE-funded schools, and between public and 
BIE funded requires a system for schools to easily access and supply student records 
so that the educational progress of the student is not interrupted by the failure of 
his/her records to follow the student to a new school. 

Tribal Education Agencies Pilot Project. This innovative provision would create a 
new Sec. 7124 to authorize tribes (or tribal consortia) to administer State edu- 
cational agency functions through grants from the Secretary of Education. The ulti- 
mate objective is to give tribes a meaningful opportunity to exercise their govern- 
mental authority over elementary and secondary education affecting their children. 

• Recommendation: USET is disappointed that S. 1262 does not include a key rec- 
ommendation of the tribal organization team that called for creation of Centers 
for Innovation in Tribally-Directed Education in ESEA Title V [Innovative Pro- 
grams]. The purpose of this proposal is to assist tribes with capacity -building 
to enable them to effectively exercise their rights and authority to direct deliv- 
ery of educational services to Indian children. We urge the Committee to amend 
S. 1262 to include this proposal. 

Authorization of Appropriations for Title VII, Part A. Our tribal organization team 
recommended new funding levels for the programs authorized by Title VII, Part A 
to properly fund both existing programs and the new ones recommended by the 
team. Those recommendations are included in S. 1262 as revisions to Sec. 7152. We 
must point out, however, that since the Akaka bill adds three additional new pro- 
grams to Part A, the authorization of appropriations must be increased to appro- 
priately fund all programs. The three additional programs added to Part A by S. 
1262 are laudable and should not have to compete with other existing and new pro- 
grams for funding. The three programs added by S. 1262 are: 

• Bill Sec. 162 creating a new Sec. 7125 — Teacher and Administrator Pipeline for 
Native American Students 

• Bill Sec. 163 creating a new Sec. 7126 — National Board Certification Incentive 
Demonstration Program 

• Bill Sec. 164 creating a new Sec. 7127 — Tribal Language Immersion Schools. 
We note that this provision carries its own authorization of appropriations; 
thus, notice of this separate authorization should appear in Sec. 7152 to avoid 
any confusion. 

USET Children in Bureau of Indian Edueation-Funded Schools 

Seven USET tribes operate a total of 16 schools on their reservations that are 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Education in the Interior Department. These 
schools are operated under Indian Self-Determination Act contracts or Tribally Con- 
trolled Schools Act grants. USET has a keen interest in assuring that these schools 
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are adequately funded and that the tribes have the authority to operate these 
schools efficiently and effectively. For these reasons, USET worked with the tribal 
organization team to recommend provision to help achieve these goals. 

We identify below provisions in S. 1262 that directly benefit tribally-operated BIE 
schools and urge the Committee to retain them: 

• ESEA Title I — Improving the Academic Achievement of Disadvantaged Students. 
These revisions to NCLBA Sec. 1116(g) are intended to facilitate approval of a 
tribally-proposed alternative definition of Adequate Yearly Progress by placing 
a deadline on the Secretary of the Interior for action on a tribal proposal. Cur- 
rent law imposes no deadline for agency action, a circumstance that has pre- 
vented any tribal proposal from being approved. 

• ESEA Title II — Recruiting High Quality Teachers and Principals. 

— S. 1262 accepts our recommendation to include BIE-funded schools in the def- 
inition of “high needs LEA” to make these schools eligible for funding to aid 
in the recruitment and retention of high quality education professionals. 

— We also support the proposal to increase to 5 percent the set-aside for dis- 
tribution to BIEfunded schools for teacher/principal recruitment and retention 
activities. 

— The bill would also make information from State teacher recruitment clear- 
inghouses available to BIE schools in the State. 

— Amendments to the Math and Science Teacher program and the Troops to 
Teachers program to provide for BIE schools eligibility. 

— USET also strongly supports the proposed new Sec. 2161 which creates an In- 
dian Educator Scholarship Program intended to encourage more Indian peo- 
ple to enter the teaching profession and to serve in schools with significant 
Indian enrollment (both public schools and BIE schools). 

• ARRA “Race to the Top” elementary and secondary school reform program. BIE- 
funded schools were inadvertently omitted from this multi-billion dollar com- 
petitive grant program. Sec. 201 of S. 1262 would cure this omission. 

• ARRA funding for Early Childhood Education. Sec. 201 of S. 1262 would also 
cure the omission of any mention of a tribal role in the development of early 
childhood programs for which $500 million is now available. The bill’s provision 
would require States to collaborate with tribes to assure that services are pro- 
vided to Indian children, and authorizes States to make subgrants to tribes. In 
fact, it would be a good idea to amend the provision to give competitive pref- 
erence points to States that demonstrate they will award subgrants to tribes. 

• Tribal Education Policy Advisory Group. Bill Sec. 203 would require the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to establish an advisory group comprised of elected tribal 
leaders to advise the Secretary on budget and policy issues affecting the BIE 
school system. It is intended to give elected officials of tribes which host BIE 
schools a greater role in policymaking. 

• BIE school budget requests. Bill Sec. 204 requires the Secretary of the Interior 
to reveal in annual budget submissions the amount necessary to sustain BIE 
school academic and residential programs pursuant to the regulations at 25 
CFR Part 39, subpt. H. This regulation has been in effect for several years, but 
the Secretary’s budget requests have not provided the information required by 
the regulation. 

• Amendments to the Tribally Controlled Schools Act. Most of the USET tribes 
with BIE schools operate those schools through grants authorized by the TCSA. 
We support the technical amendments to that law, including creation of a mech- 
anism for tribes to amend their TCSA grants. 

Puzzling Omission: Proposed amendment to Administrative Cost Grant provision 
for Tribally-operated BIE Schools. We are disappointed that S. 1262 does not con- 
tain an important amendment proposed by the tribal organization team that is in- 
tended to improve the funding of administrative costs provided to tribes that oper- 
ate BIE schools. (Administrative cost grants have been renamed “tribal grant sup- 
port costs” by the BIA budget.) Administrative cost grants have been so chronically 
under-funded that BIE is now providing only 61 percent of the amount required by 
law (25 use §2008) to adequately cover the indirect/administrative costs of tribes 
and tribal school boards. 

The tribal organization team recommended that when submitting AC Grant budg- 
et requests, the Secretary of the Interior be required to request a separate budget 
to fund the first year AC Grant for schools that newly convert to tribal operation, 
and to include that amount in the subsequent year’s budget for AC Grants. The ob- 
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jective of this recommendation is to prevent further reduction in funding for tribes 
that operate BIE schools. Under the current practice, when a new school converts 
to tribal operation, funding to tribes who already operate such schools is reduced 
to provide funding for the new conversions. The United States has an obligation to 
properly fund the administrative/indirect costs of tribes who operate BIA and BIE 
programs. That obligation is being flagrantly violated with regard to tribes who op- 
erate BIE schools. 

Thus, we urge the Committee to amend S. 1262 to include the amendment to this 
provision recommended by the tribal organization team. 

Conclusion 

On behalf of the United South and Eastern Tribes, I express gratitude to this 
Committee for the attention it has given to the need to amend Federal education 
laws for the benefit of Indian students and to enhance the authority of Indian tribes 
to have a meaningful role in the education of their children. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Chairman Cromwell. 

Mr. Russell, will you please proceed with your testimony? 

STATEMENT OF SCOTT RUSSELL, ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 

VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 

INDIANS; SECRETARY, CROW NATION 

Mr. Russell, [greeting in native language]. Aloha to you, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you for having us here today. Senators Mur- 
kowski and Barrasso, and a good friend, John Tester, a special 
hello to you and thank you for being here. 

The Chairman. Aloha. 

Mr. Russell. Thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify 
today. 

My name is Scott Russell. I serve as the Rocky Mountain Area 
Vice President of the National Congress of American Indians. I am 
also the Secretary of the Great Crow Nation of Montana. 

NCAI strongly supports the work of the committee in setting the 
pace for the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. We applaud the committee for its leadership and swift 
movement. I would like to outline for you today two overarching 
goals and briefly discuss strategies that we believe can be used to 
accomplish them. 

The first goal is tribal governments must be able to exercise local 
control over our educational system. Indian nations have the larg- 
est stake in improving the education of their citizens. There is no 
more vital resource to the continued existence and integrity of In- 
dian Tribes than their children. They are our most precious re- 
source. We believe the following recommendations will accomplish 
this goal. 

Number one is strengthening the tribal government role in edu- 
cation. Tribes are overwhelmingly supportive of local control over 
education and they are well-positioned to address the educational 
needs of our children. To do so, however, our Tribes and our edu- 
cational departments must be afforded the same status as state 
education agencies within our lands. 

Number two is consultation with Tribes. The Department of Edu- 
cation must begin consulting directly with tribal governments prior 
to making changes that may affect the education of Indian children 
or adults. This would be best accomplished by adjusting the current 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education from being an advi- 
sory committee to becoming a tribal leader committee. 
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The third goal we have is that all of our students, regardless of 
where they attend school, should be eligible for the same programs 
and services as the general population. The federal trust responsi- 
bility for Indian education must be recognized in all education poli- 
cies. We must have priorities equal to those of other citizens and 
to participate in all programs and services offered within ESEA. 
We believe the following recommendations will accomplish this 
goal. 

First is funding for Bureau of Indian Education schools. You 
need to express statutory language that must be included to make 
funding available for the BIE schools. Without this express lan- 
guage, our BIE school system will be unable to participate or re- 
ceive much needed funding. A recent example lies in the ineligi- 
bility of the BIE to apply for or receive Race to the Top grants. 

Second is collaboration between the Department of Interior and 
the Department of Education. The Secretaries of Education and In- 
terior should collaborate to provide training and technical assist- 
ance to the BIE Tribes and schools operated under grants and con- 
tracts. We suggest that the collaboration include assistance in cur- 
riculum selection, use of alternative assessments for tribal schools 
and instructional practices. 

Last, I would like to discuss the importance of investing in cul- 
tural language and revitalization programs. While this issue is 
woven into both those goals, we believe its urgency and importance 
should be singled out. The survival of Native language and culture 
is critical to the success of our communities and our ways of life. 

The existing Native language programs in schools have dem- 
onstrated that our schools are more engaged and successful when 
offered the opportunity to study their traditional ways. We believe 
the following recommendations will accomplish this goal. 

Number one is formula grant programs for immersion schools. It 
is largely recognized that the best way to learn a language is to 
fully immerse oneself. However, the key for these programs to work 
is sustainability. It is critically important that our Native language 
programs are provided long term, sustainable funding. 

Second is long term investment in culture-based education. Cul- 
ture-based education is a teaching model that encourages quality 
instructional practices, rooted in culture and linguistically relevant 
contexts. For Native communities, this includes teaching our lan- 
guage, but also means incorporating traditional cultural character- 
istics and teaching strategies that are harmonious with Native cul- 
tural and contemporary ways of knowing. 

Next is the Path Act. In addition to the ESEA language pro- 
grams proposed in the bill, I urge this committee to work with our 
Senator, John Tester, from Montana to include the important tribal 
college focus. Native language research and education programs 
which he included in legislation which was introduced in the 111th 
Congress as part of the Path legislation. 

To revitalize our languages, we must work at all levels and it 
takes a community. We have to start from pre-K all the way 
through the college level. 

In conclusion, I would like to offer my comments as well as addi- 
tional language recommendations for the Native CLASS Act from 
the National Congress of American Indians for the record. Thank 
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you for inviting me to speak with you today and for making Indian 
children a priority. We look forward to working with this com- 
mittee in the future in finalizing a bill. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Russell follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Scott Russell, Rocky Mountain Area Vice President, 
National Congress of American Indians; Secretary, Crow Nation 

Good morning, Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and members of the 
Committee. Thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify today. My name is 
Scott Russell. I serve as the Rocky Mountain Area Vice President of the National 
Congress of American Indians (NCAI) and as the Secretary of Crow Nation. 

NCAI is the oldest and largest American Indian organization in the United 
States. As the most representative national Indian organization, we serve the broad 
interests of tribal governments across the nation. NCAI was founded in 1944 in re- 
sponse to termination and assimilation policies. Since then, we have fought to pre- 
serve the treaty rights and sovereign status of Indian tribes and to ensure that In- 
dian people may fully participate in the political system. As such, we strongly sup- 
port the work of the Committee in setting the pace for the reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) with the introduction of Senate 
bill 1262, the “Native Culture, Language, and Access for Success in Schools Act”. 
We applaud the Committee for its leadership and swift movement. 

Framework for Tribal Sovereignty in ESEA 

I would like to set the tone of our testimony by quoting Wilma Mankiller, former 
Principle Chief of the Cherokee Nation, and life-time advocate for Indian Country: 

“I don’t think anybody anywhere can talk about the future of their people with- 
out talking about education. Whoever controls the education of our children con- 
trols our future.” 

This statement is the central premise for the recommendations that NCAI, and 
our partners, the United South Eastern Tribes and the National Indian Education 
Association, offered to the Committee for the reauthorization of the ESEA. I would 
like to outline for you today our two overarching goals, and briefly discuss strategies 
that we believe can be used to accomplish them. 

Goal 1: Tribal Governments must be able to exercise local control over our 
educational system. 

Indian nations have the largest stake in improving the education of their citizens. 
We must prepare them for active and equal participation in the global market. We 
must prepare them to be citizens in the 21st century. We must prepare them to be 
positive, involved members of our communities. And, most importantly, we must 
prepare them to be the future leaders of our governments. There is no more vital 
resource to the continued existence and integrity of Indian tribes than their chil- 
dren. We believe the following recommendations will accomplish this goal: 

1. Strengthening Tribal Governments Role in Education. Tribes are overwhelm- 
ingly supportive of local control over education, and they are well-positioned to 
address the educational needs of our children. To do so however, our tribes and 
our tribal education departments must be afforded the same status as State 
Education Agencies within our lands. 

2. Consultation with Tribes. The government-to-government relationship that 
exists between Indian tribes and the Federal Government is derived from the 
legal status of tribal governments and only occurs between the Federal Govern- 
ment and elected tribal leaders. As such, the Department of Education must 
begin consulting directly with tribal governments, prior to proposing regulation, 
establishing or changing policy, or submitting any budget proposal that may af- 
fect the education of Indian children or adults. This would be best accomplished 
by adjusting the current National Advisory Council on Indian Education from 
being an advisory committee to being a tribal leader committee. 

Goal 2: All of our students, regardless of where they attend school, should be eligible 
for the same programs and services as the general population. 

Providing education to American Indians and Alaska Natives is a federal obliga- 
tion because of the unique legal status of Indian people. When Indian tribes ceded 
certain lands — lands which now constitute the United States — agreements were 
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made between tribes and the United States government that established a “trust” 
responsibility for the safety and well-being of Indian peoples in perpetuity. In addi- 
tion, a number of treaties specifically outlined the provision of education, nutrition, 
and health care. Therefore, the federal trust responsibility for American Indian and 
Alaska Native education must be recognized in all education policies. 

At the same time, as United States citizens, American Indians and Alaska Na- 
tives should have opportunities equal to those of other citizens to participate in the 
benefits of all programs and services offered within the reauthorization. We believe 
the following recommendations will accomplish this goal: 

1. Funding for Bureau of Indian Education Schools. Express statutory language 
must be included to make funding available for the Bureau of Indian Education 
(BIE) schools (either overarching the Act or within each ESEA program). With- 
out express statutory language, our BIE school system will be unable to partici- 
pate or receive much-needed funding. The most recent example of this lies in 
the ineligibility of BIE to apply for or receive “Race to the Top” grants. 

2. Collaboration between the Department of the Interior and the Department of 
Education. The Secretary of Education should collaborate with the Secretary of 
Interior to provide training and technical assistance to the BIE, tribes, and 
schools operated under grants and contracts from the BIE. We suggest that the 
collaboration include assistance in curriculum selection, use of alternative as- 
sessments for tribal schools, and instructional practices. 

Investment in Cultural and Language Revitalization 

Lastly, I would like to discuss the importance of investing in cultural and lan- 
guage revitalization programs. While this issue could easily be, and is, woven into 
our two goals above, we believe its urgency and importance should be singled out. 

The survival of Native language and culture is critical to the success of our com- 
munities and ways of life. Existing Native language programs and schools have 
demonstrated that our students are more engaged and successful when offered the 
opportunity to study their traditional ways. Additionally, these programs are proven 
to be a protective factor for youth exposed to violence. To that end, tribes believe 
that the ESEA reauthorization should support an investment in Native cultural and 
language revitalization. We believe the following recommendations will accomplish 
this goal: 

1. Formula Grant Programs for Immersion Schools. It is largely recognized that 
the best way to learn a language is to fully immerse oneself. While we have 
limited statistical data showing that Native language instruction directly im- 
proves academic success, there is a large body of qualitative data that shows 
correlation of Native language instruction to factors that do improve academic 
success. Therefore it is critically important to have sustainable funding for re- 
search that will demonstrate this statistical correlation. 

2. Long Term Investment in Cultural Based Education. By definition. Cultural 
Based Education (CBE) is a teaching model that encourages quality instruc- 
tional practices rooted in cultural and linguistically relevant context. For Native 
communities, this includes teaching our Native language, but it also means in- 
corporating traditional cultural characteristics and teaching strategies that are 
harmonious with Native cultural and contemporary ways of knowing. We know 
that our students perform better academically when they have a sense of pride 
and self-esteem, and CBE provides this vital foundation. 

Conclusion 

I would like to offer my comments, as well additional language recommendations 
for the Native CLASS Act from NCAI for the record. * 

Thank you for inviting me to speak with you today; and thank you for making 
Indian children a priority. We look forward to working with the Committee in the 
following weeks to finalize a bill. I will be happy to answer any questions that you 
may have. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Russell, for your tes- 
timony. 

Ms. Bowers, will you please proceed with your testimony? 


* The additional language recommendations for the Native CLASS Act have been retained in 
Committee files. 
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STATEMENT OF AMY BOWERS, STAFF ATTORNEY, NATIVE 
AMERICAN RIGHTS FUND 

Ms. Bowers, [greeting in native language]. 

Good afternoon, Chairman and Members of the Committee. 
Thank you for inviting me to testify on S. 1262, the Native CLASS 
Act. 

My name is Amy Bowers and I am staff attorney at the Native 
American Rights Fund. I am also a member of the Yurok Tribe and 
I represent the Tribal Education Departments National Assembly. 

First, I would like to unequivocally thank the Committee for this 
bill. NARF and TEDNA are greatly appreciative of it and we sup- 
port it. Its excellence reflects that the committee has really listened 
to Indian country. It incorporates very well so many of the key rec- 
ommendations that TEDNA, other Indian organizations and major 
reports have urged. The bill’s provisions regarding tribal access, 
tribal education agencies, TEAs, and cooperative agreements, all of 
which my testimony will address, are indeed unprecedented. 

Currently, over 93 percent of K-12 Native American students at- 
tend public schools on and off Indian lands. There are 740 elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools in this country located on Indian 
lands. Many of these schools have a student population that is pre- 
dominantly Native American and in a high number of these 
schools, the population is overwhelmingly Native American. 

As you mentioned earlier, Mr. Chairman, our students aren’t per- 
forming well in these schools and they are dropping out at a higher 
rate than any other student group. The high drop out rate is linked 
to unemployment, drug and alcohol issues, teen pregnancies and 
other major social issues. Previous reauthorizations of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act have tried to address these prob- 
lems, but they have nonetheless, persisted. 

The many stakeholders who collaborated on this bill knew this 
and they knew that a new approach was called for, one that firmly 
recognizes and supports the role of tribal governments as 
sovereigns in addressing these problems. Are Tribes ready for this? 
Yes, they are ready and they have the capacity to be leading edu- 
cation agencies. 

Tribes with TEAs and education programs have improved 
schools, they have improved student performance and community 
relations. To continue this success, TEAs and Tribes need federal 
law support like the Native CLASS Act. Otherwise, Federal law 
will continue to exclude tribal governments in education, leaving 
TEA efforts unsupported and Tribes with little to no real control 
over the systems that teach the majority of their members. 

Notably, even with little true support in federal law, many 
Tribes have created TEAs and developed their capacities. Some 
Tribes are already performing local education agency, LEA and 
state education agency, SEA, functions without federal funding or 
authorizations. Some TEAs already do voluntarily what federal law 
requires and funds SEAs to do. 

In recognition of tribal government contributions, several States 
have already enacted specific laws acknowledging roles and respon- 
sibilities for tribal governments and public schools. The Federal 
Government provides billions of dollars annually to LEAs and 
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SEAs but hardly any funding to TEDs and tribal governments for 
education. 

The enormous missed opportunity to invest in TEAs and Tribes 
for the sake of Native students must be seized. S. 1262 does this. 
It aligns federal law with what is already happening and with 
what needs to happen. It carefully allocates new funding and au- 
thorizations between high capacity TEAs and developing capacity 
TEAs. This sound structure supports TEAs of all abilities and 
Tribes of all sizes in their efforts to contribute at appropriate levels 
to Native American student success. 

S. 1262 has new funding authorizations for Native American stu- 
dents. The new money will increase local control of education by 
bringing tribal governments, tribal communities and Indian par- 
ents into the schools. It will increase communication and collabora- 
tion amongst Tribes, LEAs and SEAs. It will empower TEAs to 
take the lead in developing culturally relevant curricula, teacher 
training and implementing tribal education goals and policies. The 
results will be an education system supported and directed by the 
community with rigorous academic standards based in tribal lan- 
guage and culture. 

A final note regarding S. 1262’s important and innovative TEA 
Pilot Project. This project allows up to five Tribes to apply to the 
Department of Education to perform SEA functions and receive 
funding to support those activities in public schools on their lands. 
The Tribes are very excited about this project because it is a monu- 
mental step in achieving tribal sovereignty in education. It enables 
them to direct and control education on their reservation by per- 
forming high level SEA functions. These are core components of 
education of which tribal assumption has never before been ex- 
pressly supported by federal law. 

In conclusion, NARE and TEDNA support this bill and we look 
forward to continuing to work closely with our partners to refine 
the bill. Eor example, we recommend ensuring that both authoriza- 
tions for funding for tribal education agencies are at the level of 
$25 million and clarifying that all Tribes have equal access to 
much needed tribal member student data. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bowers follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Amy Bowers, Staff Attorney, Native American Rights 

Fund 

Good afternoon. Chairman, Vice Chairman, and members of the Committee. 
Thank you for inviting me to testify on S. 1262, the Native CLASS Act. My name 
is Amy Bowers. I am a staff attorney at the Native American Rights Fund (NARF). 
I am also a member of the Yurok Tribe of Northern California. I represent the Trib- 
al Education Departments National Assembly (TEDNA), a non-profit organization 
for tribal education departments and agencies nationwide. 

I’d first like to unequivocally thank the Committee for this bill. NARF and 
TEDNA are greatly appreciative of it and we support it. Its excellence reflects that 
the Committee has really listened to Indian country. It incorporates very well many 
of the key recommendations that TEDNA, other Indian organizations and major re- 
ports have urged — elevation of the role of tribal governments in education, meaning- 
ful support of tribal education agencies (TEAs), and clear provisions for partnerships 
among other education entities and tribes. The bill’s provisions regarding tribal ac- 
cess, TEAs, and cooperative agreements, all of which my testimony will address, are 
indeed unprecedented. 
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Currently over 93 percent of K-12 Native American students attend public schools 
on and off Indian lands. There are 740 elementary and secondary public schools in 
this country located on Indian lands. Many of these schools have student popu- 
lations that are predominately Native American, and in a high number of these 
schools the population is overwhelmingly (80-90 percent -h) Native American. 

But, nationwide. Native American students perform lower on standardized tests 
than any other student group. The national Native American student high school 
dropout rate is over 65 percent, which is higher than any other group. The high 
dropout rate is linked to unemployment, drug and alcohol abuse, teen pregnancies, 
and other social issues. Previous reauthorizations of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act have tried to address these matters, but the problems have persisted. 
The many stakeholders who collaborated on S. 1262 knew this, and knew that a 
new approach was called for — one that firmly recognizes and supports the role of 
tribal governments as sovereigns in addressing these problems. 

Many of us have been immersed in this hill but for those who haven’t, they may 
be unfamiliar with the need for this innovation in federal education law. Simply put, 
tribal governments and TEAs must be empowered to become true partners with the 
states and schools in education. This bill is major first step in accomplishing this 
goal. 

Are tribes ready for this? Yes. They are ready and have the capacity to be leading 
agencies in education. TEAs can operate federal education programs. They can per- 
form roles and activities of local education agencies (LEAs) and state education 
agencies (SEAs). Tribes with TEAs and education programs have improved schools, 
student performance, and community relations. To continue this success, TEAs need 
federal law support like S. 1262. Otherwise, federal law will continue to exclude 
tribes as governments in education; leaving TEA efforts unsupported and tribes 
with little to no real control over the systems that teach the majority of their mem- 
bers. This discourages trihal-state-school partnerships or even communication in 
education and ultimately, hurts Native American students. 

Notably, even with little to no true support in federal law, many tribes to date 
have created TEAs and developed their capacities. Some tribes are performing LEA 
and SEA functions — without federal funding or authorization. In short, some TEAs 
already voluntarily do what federal law requires and funds SEAs to do. Other tribes 
have fostered cooperative agreements with LEAs and SEAs in education. Moreover, 
in recognition of tribal government contributions several states recently have en- 
acted laws specifically acknowledging roles and responsibilities for tribal govern- 
ments in public schools. 

Through the now well-established federal policies of Indian self-determination, 
tribal self-governance, and economic development tribes have vastly increased their 
governance, managerial and technical capacities and resources. Tribes operate their 
own health clinics, provide social services, and manage a variety of natural re- 
sources. In these areas tribes typically receive federal funding and must comply 
with applicable reporting and accountability requirements. It is time to include edu- 
cation among the vital services provided and resources managed by tribes. 

The Federal Government provides billions of dollars annually to SEAs and LEAs, 
but hardly any funding to TEAs and tribal governments for education. The enor- 
mous missed opportunity to invest in TEAs and tribes, for the sake of Native Amer- 
ican students must be seized. S. 1262 does this. It aligns federal law with what is 
already happening and with what needs to happen. S. 1262 carefully allocates new 
funding and authorizations between already high capacity TEAs and developing ca- 
pacity TEAs. This sound structure supports TEAs of all abilities and tribes of all 
sizes in their efforts to contribute at appropriate levels to Native American student 

SUCCBSS 

Will SEAs and LEAs see “reduced” funding under S. 1262? The bill allows for 
some shifts at the Secretary of Education’s discretion, to tribes and TEAs in limited 
instances. Such shifts of course do not divert any funding from students served. In 
this sense, S. 1262 puts education funding on a par with many other pots of federal 
money that tribes and states share such as Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 
or environmental resources management funding. As in these areas, adding tribes 
as eligible grantees will improve programs and service delivery at the local level. 
Conversely, continuing to leave out tribes will likely maintain the status quo, in- 
cluding Native American students’ persistent high dropout rates and low academic 
performance. 

Additionally, S. 1262 has new funding authorizations for Native American stu- 
dents. The new money will increase local control of education by bringing tribal gov- 
ernments, tribal communities, and Indian parents into the schools. It will increase 
communication and collaboration among tribes, LEAs, and SEAs. It will empower 
TEAs to take the lead in developing culturally relevant curriculum, teacher training. 
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and tribal education goals and policies. The result will be education systems with 
rigorous academic standards and tribal language and culture supported and directed 
by the community. To date none of this has been adequately or coherently addressed 
in federal law or authorized appropriations. 

Does S. 1262 increase “bureaucracy”? Not really; in fact, proper recognition of the 
role of tribal governments and TEAs in education could result in decreased bureauc- 
racy. Indian education is already fragmented among states, LEAs, federal, and trib- 
al entities administering different systems and a host of federal programs. As Con- 
gress has recognized since the 1988 and 1994 TEA appropriation authorizations, 
TEAs are uniquely best situated to coordinate all of these various systems and pro- 
grams and track Native American students through the myriad of services and pro- 
viders. Ideally, in the long-term TEAs will serve as the primary education agency 
for many Native American students. This will reduce state and federal bureaucracy 
and maximize the amount of money and services to Native American students. 

A final comment regarding S. 1262’s important and innovative TEA pilot project. 
The project allows up to five tribes to apply to the Department of Education to per- 
form SEA functions and receive funding to support the activities in a public school 
located on the tribe’s land that has a majority of Native American students. Tribes 
are very excited about this project because it represents a monumental step for trib- 
al sovereignty. It enables them to direct and control education on their reservation 
by performing high-level SEA functions including training teachers, setting accredi- 
tation and assessment standards, assisting low performing schools, tracking student 
data, and setting policies. These are core components of education, of which tribal 
assumption has never before been supported expressly by federal law. 

In conclusion, NARF and TEDNA support S. 1262. We have come this far in part- 
nership with the Committee and we look forward to continuing to work closely with 
our partners to refine the bill. For example, we recommend ensuring that both TEA 
authorizations appropriations amounts are at the level of $25 million and clarifying 
that all tribes have equal access to much needed tribal member student data. We 
are happy to help address any concerns or questions regarding S. 1262, and to ulti- 
mately see it through the legislative process and become law. Thank you for the op- 
portunity to address the Committee today. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Ms. Bowers, for your tes- 
timony. 

Again, I want to defer to Senator Tester for his questions at this 
time. 

Senator Tester. Again, I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome to all three of the witnesses. I notice each one of you 
addressed us in your Native tongue. All three languages were 
unique because I think Tribes are unique. 

This question is for Scott Russell and if either of the others 
would like to jump in, you sure may. 

Since every language is a bit different and the fact that I think 
we all realize the importance of language and the revitalization of 
languages, is there a standard curriculum out there that the public 
schools or the BIE schools could use to implement language class- 
es? 

Mr. Russell. Thank you for the question. Senator. 

The answer is yes and no. There are laws in place in Montana. 
Indian education for all was established in Montana in 1972. There 
was a law but there was no enforcement or funding for over 33 
years until you became part of the picture when you were in the 
Senate in the State of Montana. Only then was this law funded, 
but to this date, we still do not see more enforcement. 

A lot of these things turned into law and lacking support for 33 
years, this generation is feeling the effect of that. I use myself as 
an example. My first language was Crow. In Head Start, 100 per- 
cent of the students spoke the Crow language. We just did a recent 
study and there are only three students that spoke the Crow lan- 
guage coming into Head Start now. 
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If you look at the harsh reality of that situation and now you 
think about what is working. We have a Senator sitting here that 
the State has led in immersion school, Senator Akaka from the 
State of Hawaii has an immersion school. There is no one way to 
fix this, but I don’t see it as a problem. I see it as a great oppor- 
tunity for all of us to come together. One solution is not going to 
work for everyone, but we have to keep trying and we have to have 
long term, sustainable funding for all these projects. 

Senator Tester. Thank you. Go ahead if you want to address 
that. 

Mr. Cromwell. When we look at the Mashpee Tribe’s first en- 
counter with the European settlers, 400 plus years, and almost dec- 
imation of my people’s culture and language. We still are on our 
original land standing strong. 

Within our service delivery areas, there are no programs in the 
public schools that teach immersion camps. You might have heard 
of the Genius Award. Our Tribe was awarded that Genius Award 
for $500,000 through Jessie Little Doe Baird who is a tribal mem- 
ber. She is a MIT graduate. 

We have immersion camps in three of our service delivery areas 
that we fund. Our language is stronger than ever. People are 
speaking it, talking it. It is a very ancient language. The first Bible 
was written in our language at Harvard through John Printer who 
is a Wampanoag. 

Our language is revived. We have done it ourselves. It would be 
great to have funding through this new Senate bill, S. 1262, to en- 
sure that within our service delivery areas where we have these 
huge populations of Mashpee Wampanoags to be able to provide 
that support. Currently, today, we fund it. It is stronger than ever. 
We have camps and programs and we do it ourselves. 

Senator Tester. Teacher recruitment, training, retention was 
talked about in the previous panel. I know it is important to you. 
How do we do it? How do we improve recruitment, retention and 
training? 

Ms. Bowers. Thank you for the question. 

I think the best model out there right now is the “Grow Your 
Own” model. The thing that is important to understand is several 
Native communities are incredibly rural and they come with their 
own unique set of issues and opportunities but a lot of those com- 
munities aren’t going to have a Starbucks, they are not going to 
have a Macy’s, so some teachers don’t want to be in that kind of 
rural community and they don’t understand the way the commu- 
nity functions and works. Each tribal community, in addition to 
that, has its own way of creating consensus and government that 
is based in the tribal process. 

In the “Grow Your Own” model, that supports tribal communities 
developing their own teachers, growing their own teachers. That 
teacher may have to leave the reservation in order to obtain the 
education knowing there is a place for them when they come back 
and having those people come from that community will make 
them want to come back. 

Another point I wanted to add is several state laws are author- 
izing tribal and state partnerships to develop teacher credentials 
and that kind of thing in Native languages. I think that is a really 
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good model to support because that allows people who have the ex- 
pertise in the tribal community to be recognized by making sure 
the credential process acknowledges those unique cultural skills 
that particular person has. 

Senator Tester. I want to thank you all. The time has run out 
but I want to thank you all for being here as with the previous 
panel and the next panel. I think if we are going to get our arms 
around this, we all need to work together. 

Thank you all for being here. 

The Chairman. Thank you, very much. Senator Tester, for your 
questions. 

Chairman Cromwell, you mentioned in your testimony some eli- 
gible local education agencies do not apply for Title VII grant funds 
to support Native education. Why do you think they aren’t applying 
for these funds? How can we encourage them to do so? 

Mr. Cromwell. That is a great question, Mr. Chairman. 

I went to one of our service delivery areas. I was doing edu- 
cational advocacy for about 10 years and recently one of my neph- 
ews was having a problem, so we did an education evaluation on 
the executive skills, the kinesthetic skills, auditory skills, all the 
different components of assessing what a child’s learning problems 
are. As you know, with Native children, it is kinesthetic object ori- 
ented. 

I had to push that school for an lEP to specifically focus on these 
skills. I have been at this for 10 years, it is not my claim to fame. 
I am a technologist and a finance person, but I really got deep into 
education. 

Then I looked at the school system and said you have a fiduciary 
responsibility for our Native children to provide the best in edu- 
cational services. I said, it is Title VII, Indian education. Over the 
Mashpee school system, it is $40K which is egregious in a sense 
where the ability to provide those specific services needed to move 
our children through the system. 

They looked at me and said, what are you talking about? Right 
then I understood immediately that they are completely unaware 
of that being the school systems around these Title VII monies that 
should follow our children in the school system and provide the 
services that are rightfully needed. 

They began to ask me a lot of questions about what does it mean, 
how do we get it. I was supposed to meet with the superintendent 
and they keep canceling and changing the meeting, but it is foreign 
to them, especially in the northeast. It is very foreign to them, they 
don’t understand, they don’t get it, so it is like you almost have to 
run a campaign around these needs that are important to Indian 
children, the fact that they should be hiring Native teachers and 
building that experience for our children. 

So that is one of my points I am really pushing and stressing in 
Massachusetts, making my way around the school systems. They 
are excited to talk about it but they just don’t know and under- 
stand and it hasn’t been promoted to them. I think as a federally- 
recognized Tribe within the State, there is a trust responsibility 
not only on the Tribe but also on the Federal Government to com- 
municate with the school systems and say, here is funding, it is 
available. 
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In many cases, the funding is not available by the time these 
schools try to go after it because that pot is empty. We have chal- 
lenges. I think it is a marketing and communications opportunity 
for the Federal Government to speak to these schools where feder- 
ally-recognized Tribes are located that depend on the public school 
systems. We submit our statistics and work with them. The De- 
partment of Education should be involved in this. 

For us in Massachusetts, while we have been there forever, 
fought in the Revolutionary War and helped build the State, the 
first Indian governing town in America, they just still don’t get it. 
They don’t understand. 

The Chairman. Thank you for that. 

Mr. Russell, the majority of students on the Crow Reservation at- 
tend public schools located at the reservation. Can you tell us 
about the relationship between the Tribe and the State and wheth- 
er the Tribe has significant input into the education of its stu- 
dents? 

Mr. Russell. As Senator Tester and my colleague alluded to, we 
have a Native American, a Blackfeet tribal member who is the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for the State of Montana, Denise 
Juneau who has been very helpful because she has actually been 
through all this and actually known a lot of the hardships that we 
face as Native communities in Montana. 

One of the border towns on my reservation has 75 percent Crow 
Indian. Just recently, my nephew was able to speak before his 
graduating class and he spoke in the Crow language, and offered 
praise and thanks to all those who were there. During a school 
board meeting, one of the school board members, who is non-In- 
dian, saw this as rude. Things like that, you think about some of 
those things that maybe they are resisting us, maybe they are part 
of the problem. I don’t know. 

When you think about the relationships we have, we contribute 
to the society. We think about how we can help our children gain 
prominence in contemporary society. We still think about who we 
are. I am proud of who I am and we perpetuate our way of life, 
our language, our culture in a way that promotes pride. 

For our children, that is how all our work is going to be evident. 
Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, it scares me right now when most of 
our children do not speak our language. 

The Chairman. Thank you for your responses. 

Ms. Bowers, in your testimony, you focused on being able to 
make sure Tribes have access to help their students who are in 
public schools either on or off the reservations. What tools for 
Tribes are most important in dealing with their local and state 
agencies? 

Ms. Bowers. Thank you for that question. 

It is appropriate for federal law to create a venue for Tribes and 
States to communicate about how to improve Indian education per- 
formance, so for example, the cooperative agreements authoriza- 
tions in the Native CLASS Act, just having a federal authorization 
or a cooperative agreement between a Tribe and a State, that coop- 
erative agreement can regard anything, which is the beauty of that 
particular provision in that bill because no matter what the com- 
munity needs to do to help their Native kids, that cooperative 
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agreement will help facilitate the Trihe getting involved in that 
process. 

It is like Chairman Cromwell mentioned. The school that is serv- 
ing the Mashpee kids don’t even know about Title VII. What they 
could do is use that cooperative agreement process to inform the 
local education agency about Title VII, inform the LEA about other 
tribal education programs they can offer and they can enter into 
that agreement that can outline how the federal services, the tribal 
services, as well as the state services, can be co-mingled together 
to better improve the programs that serve our kids. 

A lot of times what we hear from both the Tribes and the States 
is that they want to get together but just don’t have a vehicle to 
do it. Beyond, the vehicle, the other thing is funding. You can have 
the best idea and I think a lot of our tribal leaders have these awe- 
some ideas for education but they don’t have any funding to actu- 
ally implement those ideas. 

Even if, for example, you had a state partner who was ready to 
implement a particular tribal program in a public school, if there 
is no funding, the idea goes no where. That is also why we like this 
bill because it authorizes new funding for language and culture, 
teacher training, so on and so forth. That will help the Tribes and 
States create these partnerships and empower them to develop new 
programs that will better meet the needs of our children. 

The Chairman. Thank you so much for that response. 

What we see happening and what we hope will continue to hap- 
pen is that you find new and better ways to try to assist the way 
you want to structure your education. Again, we want it to be as 
local as possible so they are more aware of their culture and the 
traditions. That part of education, I think, is so important. 

I have other questions here for you that I will submit to the 
record and you can respond to them. I want to thank you so much 
for coming because your responses have been valuable to us. Hope- 
fully what we are trying to do will be a fruit and will blossom into 
beautiful flowers, trees and fruits for our young people. 

As was mentioned, we do this for our young people. I would like 
to see in the future that our young people can still speak the lan- 
guage and know with pride what their culture is. That is our goal. 
That is all of our goals, so let us continue to work together on this. 

Thank you very much. 

I would like to call on Panel Three to come forward. I would like 
to invite you to the witness table. Serving on our third panel is Ms. 
Dana Brave Eagle from the Oglala Sioux Tribal Education Depart- 
ment located in Kyle, South Dakota, and Ms. Jessica Imotichey, 
Senior Policy Analyst with the Chickasaw Nation from Wash- 
ington, D.C. Welcome to you. 

Ms. Brave Eagle, will you please proceed with your testimony? 

STATEMENT OF DANA BRAVE EAGLE, DIRECTOR, OGLALA 

SIOUX TRIBAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, PINE RIDGE 

INDIAN RESERVATION 

Ms. Brave Eagle, [greeting in native language]. My name is 
Dana Brave Eagle and I am the Oglala Sioux Trib^al Education Di- 
rector representing the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation today. 
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I want to thank Senator Johnson’s office for the invitation to be 
here to share testimony with the committee on Indian education. 

I represent a reservation with over 5,000 school age children 
from K-12. We also have a local tribal college, Oglala Lakota Col- 
lege servicing our reservation with 13 centers on our reservation. 

On our reservation, we also have four State elementary schools 
within our boundaries. We are a large reservation, land-based. Of 
the 13 schools, we have 6 tribal schools, 1 BIA school, 2 parochial 
schools and 4 State Shannon County schools. 

This provides a challenge for us because we are not able to pro- 
vide clear data on all our children because of the different entities. 
We want to come to the table and work together with the State, 
with the Bureau as tribal schools working together, providing a 
true picture of our students on our reservation. 

I think one of our struggles has been data driven. We don’t have 
the data to represent our children. We don’t have research-based 
curricula — no one does — of our children, the Oglalas. There hasn’t 
been research to prove which curriculum is best suited for our chil- 
dren. We have people who make those decisions that are not on our 
reservation or who have worked with our children. We need to be 
at the table now. It is time for the Tribes to be at the table to help 
make these decisions because at the end of the day, these are our 
children, this is our future and we do now have the resources. We 
have the individuals who are educated and able to make these deci- 
sions. 

When we talk about the Lakota language, our language and cul- 
ture, we need to work on preserving it. This bill moves this for- 
ward. I truly believe and I am very passionate about education. I 
have spent 23 years in Indian country in Indian education. How do 
our children know where they are going if they don’t know where 
they have been? If we don’t build our culture and our language, 
then where will we be? It is very important that we maintain our 
culture and our language but with self-determination. It is very im- 
portant that we involve the Tribes and that Tribes are involved in 
making decisions on their education. 

I want to say thank you again and applaud this committee for 
addressing Native issues and the future of Native children. I want 
to continue work together and believe this Act will not only benefit 
Native American students, but will also have a positive influence 
on their environment. I want you to know that I will continue to 
work with this Committee, with other partners and our State to 
continue these efforts. 

Again, [greeting in native language] to you. Chairman Akaka 
and to Senator Johnson for the invitation allowing me to be here. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Brave Eagle follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dana Brave Eagle, Director, Oglala Sioux Tribal 
Education Department, Pine Ridge Indian Reservation 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Ms. Imotichey, your testimony, please. 

STATEMENT OF JESSICA IMOTICHEY, SENIOR POLICY 
ANALYST, CHICKASAW NATION 

Ms. Imotichey. [greeting in native language]. My name is Jes- 
sica Imotichey, I am Chickasaw, and I am the Senior Policy Ana- 
lyst for the Chickasaw Nation. Thank you for the opportunity to 
comment today. 

I will be providing testimony on behalf of the Lisa John, our 
Education Administrator, who regretfully was unable to attend. 
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The Chickasaw Nation is located in south central Oklahoma and 
encompasses all or part of 13 counties. The majority of our stu- 
dents attend public schools. Currently, there are an estimated 
60,000 students enrolled in public schools within our tribal jurisdic- 
tion and approximately 15,000 of those are Native American. The 
goal of the Chickasaw Nation is to develop programs and services 
that enhance the overall quality of life for Chickasaw people and 
this very much includes education. 

We realize that education provides the stepping stones to success 
for our people and for that reason, we embrace the idea of becom- 
ing a partner with our local schools. The Tribe operates the John- 
son-O’Malley Program for 52 schools within our tribal boundaries. 
This program provides for approximately 8,000 Native students, as- 
sisting in things like school supplies, education materials, tutoring 
and cultural education. In 1994, the Johnson-O’Malley student 
count was frozen and funding has not increased since 1995, result- 
ing in fewer services for our students. 

There has been continued movement by the Bureau of Indian 
Education to eliminate the JOM Program. The BIE’s core priorities 
are students located within BIE-funded schools. However, Native 
students in public schools do not have a voice. The best advocates 
for these students are the Tribes themselves. 

Tribal interaction with schools could be improved by allowing the 
tribal education agencies direct access to our students and their 
educational data. Connecting students and families to tribal pro- 
grams gives much needed access to family counseling, behavioral 
health, mentoring and cultural and language programs. These pro- 
grams are particularly vital for our at risk students. 

Schools could also be held more accountable for the education of 
our students if funding for Indian education programs was admin- 
istered by these tribal education agencies. Eunds for these pro- 
grams are often spent on educational services for the entire school 
population and not the Native students for which the funds are al- 
located. With TEA oversight, we could ensure proper expenditures. 

Einally, culture, history and language make us who we are; it 
permeates everything that we do. Native students look at their his- 
tory and culture to validate who they are as people. Tribes can be 
a resource for developing culturally appropriate curricula and it 
can be designed so that it will abide by the States’ common core 
standards. 

The No Child Left Behind Act requires a teacher to be considered 
highly qualified in order to teach a language for school credit. Most 
of our fluent speakers are elders and do not have a degree or cer- 
tification to become highly qualified. Tribes are the best judges to 
say who is an expert speaker of their language. Therefore, it is crit- 
ical to allow Tribes to certify our own language speakers according 
to our own standards. 

We applaud the efforts of this committee to address issues re- 
lated to Native education. As I complete my testimony today, I 
would like to pay respect in honoring my Auntie Yvonne Imotichey 
Albertson who received a Masters Degree in Education from South- 
eastern Oklahoma State University. 

At the time of her passing in 2004, she was the only Chickasaw 
language certified teacher in the State of Oklahoma. She began 
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teaching Chickasaw at the elementary school in Tishomingo in 
1966. As I testify today, I would like to thank my Auntie and oth- 
ers who have paved the road for what this bill means in recog- 
nizing the importance of tribal language and culture in our chil- 
dren’s education. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Imotichey follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Jessica Imotichey, Senior Policy Analyst, Chickasaw 

Nation 

Good afternoon, I am Jessica Imotichey, Senior Policy Analyst, representing the 
Chickasaw Nation from Oklahoma. Thank you Senator Akaka and the Committee 
for allowing me this opportunity to provide the Chickasaw Nation’s conceptual com- 
ments as it pertains to portions of the Native CLASS Act. We are at this time con- 
tinuing our review of the Act and look forward to more dialogue in the future. 

The Chickasaw Nation is a federally recognized tribe located in south-central 
Oklahoma and encompasses all or parts of 13 counties. The Chickasaw Nation divi- 
sion of education serves approximately 14,200 students per year from across the 
United States. The majority of our Chickasaw students in Oklahoma attend public 
schools. Currently there are an estimated 59,474 students enrolled in the public 
school districts within the tribe’s jurisdiction; 14,801 are Native American. 

The Chickasaw Nation constitution provides the Governor with broad discretion 
to develop and guide the division of education. The division of education is com- 
promised of 210 employees and 5 departments: childcare, head start/early childhood; 
education services; supportive programs and vocational rehabilitation. Our goal at 
the Chickasaw Nation is to develop programs and service that enhance the overall 
quality of life of Chickasaw people. Our services and programs are not limited to 
Chickasaw citizens. We have a wide range of services that benefit other Native 
American’s and non-Natives as well. Many of our programs rely heavily on outside 
partners in order to address the needs of our people and local communities. We real- 
ize that education provides a stepping stone for people to become productive citi- 
zens. For that reason, we embrace the idea of becoming better partners with our 
local schools to improve the education for all students. 

Johnson O’Malley 

The Chickasaw Nation acts as a contractor for the Johnson O’Malley (JOM) pro- 
gram for 52 public schools within the Chickasaw Nation boundaries. This funding 
provides supplemental educational opportunities for approximately 8,200 Native 
American students in our area assisting with school supplies, educational materials, 
tutoring and cultural education. Each school has a JOM coordinator and parent 
committee that oversees the use of the funds. 

In 1994 the Johnson O’Malley student count was frozen and the funding has not 
increased since 1995. Currently over 90 percent of Native American students are in 
public schools yet the funding has remained the same, resulting in fewer services 
for the students. Additionally when the student count was frozen, the JOM funds 
were placed under the Tribal Priority Allocation (TPA) category of funding and the 
JOM office at the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) was closed. There is no contact 
person for the JOM program to maintain and administer the program. There has 
also been a move by the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) to eliminate the JOM 
program so they can use the funds for other uses. The BIE’s priority is students 
located within BIE funded schools. As I mentioned earlier, most Native American 
students attend public schools. The Native students in public schools do not have 
a voice in the BIE or BIA to advocate for their academic success. The best advocate 
for Native students is the tribes. 

Tribal Interaction with Schools 

Tribal interaction with schools could be improved by allowing Tribal Education 
Agencies (TEA) access to students, and educational data of students enrolled in pub- 
lic schools within the tribal boundaries. These TEAs could assign representatives to 
the schools to have direct contact with the students and could assist them with tu- 
toring and help address attendance issues with an emphasis on access to tribal pro- 
grams. Connecting students and families to tribal programs gives much needed ac- 
cess to family counseling, behavioral health professionals, mentoring programs, cul- 
tural and language programs to name a few. There are too many issues in public 
schools to expect the teachers or administrative staff to be aware of tribal programs. 
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which results in tribal students being disconnected to services that could help them 
perform better academically and socially. Tribal representatives should have access 
to student records (attendance, grades, etc.) so that tribes can become partners with 
the schools to improve the tribal student’s education, or prevent at-risk students 
from failing or dropping out of school. 

The curricula for public schools are determined by committees appointed at the 
district and state level. Unfortunately, in states with populations of Native Amer- 
ican students, there are times when schools include offensive material into curricula 
without being aware of the nature of the offense. For example, in Oklahoma, public 
schools often conduct activities portraying the “Oklahoma Land Run” without real- 
izing the negative connotation of the act to Native American students. Most teach- 
ers and administrators are not aware of the negative impact they have on the stu- 
dents and their families. There are better ways to study historical periods of state- 
hood or other events, and with a tribal representative on the curricula committee, 
it could be accomplished in a manner that is not offensive. 

Accountability 

Schools could be held more accountable for the education of Native American stu- 
dents if funding for Indian Education programs such Title VII and Impact Aid were 
administered by the Tribal Education Agencies in the area. This could be done in 
a manner similar to the JOM contracts. Currently, schools are only required to have 
public hearings or oversight committees appointed by the school administration. 
Tribes are often not given adequate notification for the hearings and may not be 
asked to participate at all. As a result the funds are often spent for educational 
services for the entire school population, not the Native American students for 
which the funds are allocated. If the TEA had oversight, it could ensure proper ex- 
penditures. For years tribes have been asking local schools how the Title VII and 
Impact Aid funds are spent. Schools are reluctant to share the information with the 
tribes but when they do answer their typical response is “the funds go into one pool 
and cannot be tracked;” they cannot tell us specifically if the funds were spent on 
Native students. Realistically we know the funds are federal dollars and must be 
reported to the funding agency so there is some type of reporting mechanism in- 
volved. 

Culture and Native Language 

Over the past decades, tribes have made great advances in capturing and pre- 
serving their culture, history and languages. Culture, history and language make 
us who we are and help us to understand our struggles and accomplishments. It 
is unfortunate that the public school textbooks have not preserved this information 
or portrayed accurate Native American history to students. History and culture vali- 
dates people’s existence. Native students look to their history and culture to validate 
who they are and why they are here. Working with public schools, tribes can pro- 
vide accurate and relevant history and culture so all students can benefit from the 
information and presentation. Tribes can be a resource for language, cultural or his- 
tory curricula, and it can be designed so that it will abide by State’s Common CORE 
Standards. 

The No Child Left Behind Act requires a teacher be considered “highly qualified” 
in order to teach a language for school credit. Most fluent tribal speakers are elders 
and do not have the degree or certification to become “highly qualified.” Those same 
speakers are being lost at an alarming rate due to their age. Native languages are 
highly endangered and action needs to be taken before they are lost. The tribes are 
the best judge to say who is an expert speaker of their language. NCLB should in- 
clude language which allows tribes to certify their language speakers according to 
standards the tribe determines. Additionally, Native language should be certified as 
a world language credit so that it is accredited for purposes of graduation. Cur- 
rently, Native language is counted as electives due to the challenges of teacher cer- 
tification. 

In conclusion, we applaud the efforts of this Committee to address issues related 
to Native students and education. Working together, we believe the impact of this 
Act will not only benefit Native American students but will also positively impact 
their families, communities, and all students in public schools! 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Ms. Brave Eagle, I want to thank you so much for taking the 
time to come and appear at our hearing. I understand you left your 
family on vacation to come and testify on this bill. 

Ms. Brave Eagle. Yes, I did. 
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The Chairman. As you mentioned, and it shows, that you are 
very passionate about this area we are discussing. Let me ask you, 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe has a variety of schools on its reservation, 
public, BIE operated schools, private and tribally-controlled BIE 
schools as well. My question is, how do you coordinate language 
and cultural education among these different schools on the res- 
ervations? 

Ms. Brave Eagle. Our tribal schools all have implemented a 
curriculum of Lakota language. Our high schools require our stu- 
dents who are graduating to have Lakota language as a credit and 
requirement to graduate high school. Our BIE school also imple- 
ments Lakota language. Our parochial schools have some of the 
history and culture and also the language but we don’t have one 
uniform curriculum that is served in all four different types of 
schools. 

In our state schools. Shannon County schools, they do implement 
Lakota language. It is not as prevalent in some of the schools as 
it is in the tribal schools because as the tribal education director, 
we have influence directly to our tribal schools. With the other 
schools, we have to partner with the other entities of the state edu- 
cation agency or the Bureau of Indian Affairs and with the paro- 
chial schools. That is a big challenge for us on our reservation. 

The Chairman. Ms. Imotichey, the Native CLASS Act seeks to 
improve coordination for federal Native education programs includ- 
ing Johnson-O’Malley and Title VII. What are the coordination 
challenges with federally-funded Native education programs and 
how can we improve that coordination? 

Ms. Imotichey. That is one of the things we are very excited 
about with this bill, improving coordination. One of the biggest 
challenges is what I and some of the others have said in our testi- 
mony and that is access to data and being able to really see what 
is going on with our children and what their needs are to better 
be able to serve them. I think by allowing us access to that data, 
we will be able to improve the coordination. 

The Chairman. Ms. Brave Eagle, one issue many Tribes deal 
with is the high drop out rate for Native students. A success or fail- 
ure in school depends on community and parental involvement at 
home and in the schools. We, in Congress, struggle with how to leg- 
islate on these issues. Is this an issue in the schools on the Oglala 
Sioux Reservation and how do you think the Tribe and Congress 
can address these issues? 

Ms. Brave Eagle. Yes, this is a major problem for us, our high 
drop out rate. It correlates with our unemployment rate also, so 
there is a correlation there that needs to be addressed. We need 
to openly see the correlation between high dropout and unemploy- 
ment. There is a connection there. We need to work together in all 
entities to make sure that we can help support our students in the 
success of graduation. 

The social issues our reservation faces are no different than 
other social issues inner cities may face or any other reservation 
but because we are on a reservation, its magnitude is more. We 
need to continue to support the success of our students and encour- 
age them to continue to value education and complete their high 
school graduation. 
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The Chairman. Ms. Imotichey, the drop out rate for Native stu- 
dents is the highest in the Nation, especially in States like yours 
with high Native populations. In your work, what are the most 
promising strategies for preventing dropouts? 

Ms. Imotichey. I am the senior policy analyst so I can get back 
with our education administrator to find out what are some of the 
more technical things our Tribe is doing in terms of programs to 
be able to decrease dropout rates, but I know that we have several 
programs we really try and encourage. 

We have a robotics program, we have some language programs. 
We recently opened the Chickasaw Cultural Center and we are in- 
creasing our programs through that. We are giving our students 
positive things to want to keep them involved in school and in cul- 
ture. Hopefully, that will reduce some of the dropout rate. 

The Chairman. I really appreciate you coming because we are 
hearing directly from you, from the Tribes themselves and those of 
you who work in the system. In a sense, we are desperately trying 
to find ways of trying to improve the system. 

Legislatively, for me, would be the last resort. If we can do it ad- 
ministratively, that would be even better as we work out these 
things. There are so many things about education that continu- 
ously challenge our people. As you know, one of the things I think 
we have not done too well is to use our language, tradition and cul- 
ture as a way of trying to educate our young people. 

Also, education is a process that requires as much partnership as 
possible. By that, I mean involving the parents as well as the 
school, the teachers, as well as the community, so it can get larger. 
There are so many areas you can begin to work on in setting up 
a curriculum that can help the young people. 

One other important thing, I feel, is for them to be able to really 
do all of this with pride, pride for their language, culture and tradi- 
tions. 

We have lots of work to do and as I keep saying, we need to work 
together to bring about all of this. Of course our hope is that the 
bill we are talking about, the Native CLASS bill, does help us in 
this. We are also looking to you to tell us whether it really does 
or doesn’t and to suggest any changes that can help. 

It is important and exciting and we look forward to continuing 
to work with you. I have some other questions for you but I am 
going to submit them and have you respond to them in that way. 

Before I let you go, I just want to give you an opportunity to 
make any statements, suggestions or recommendations as to what 
else we can do. My questions have been probing you to give us 
those kinds of answers. Again, I will give you a chance to make any 
remarks you would like at this point. 

Ms. Brave Eagle. Again, I just want to thank you for inviting 
us and for bringing us to the table to give our comments. I want 
to also say we want to continue to work together as you stated, 
that we need to come together and work together to provide the 
best we can for our children because that is our future. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Imotichey. I would also like to thank you for the work that 
has been done on this bill. In looking through it, we are very ex- 
cited about some of the provisions, specifically the language and 
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culture provisions and the provisions modeled after self govern- 
ance. I think self governance has really proven to work in other 
ways and we think it can also work in education, so we are very 
excited about that. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Well, again, thank you, and to all of our wit- 
nesses today. This has been a very informative discussion. 

As I said earlier, the introduction of this important legislation 
and our hearing today are only the beginning of our dialogue about 
improving Native education. We encourage you to continue sending 
us your recommendations so that we may further improve the bill. 

Strong roots and a successful future for Native communities de- 
pend on the success of our young people and our schools. Again, 
thank you to all of you who participated today and I want to re- 
mind you that the committee record will remain open for two 
weeks from today for any additions for the record and also for 
members to submit any questions they may have. 

With that, thank you very much and a safe trip home. Aloha and 
we look forward to working with you. 

This Committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:18 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 


Prepahed Statement of Colin Kippen, Executive Director, National Indian 
Education Association 


About NIEA 

The National Indian Education Association is the oldest and largest association 
representing American Indians, Alaska Natives, and Native Hawaiians. The mission 
of the National Indian Education Association is to support traditional Native cul- 
tures and values, to enable Native learners to become contributing members of their 
communities, to promote Native control of educational institutions, and to improve 
educational opportunities and resources for American Indians, Alaska Natives, and 
Native Hawaiians throughout the United States. 

NIEA would like to express its appreciation to Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman 
Barrasso, and members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs for holding a 
hearing on the Native CLASS Act. We are also thankful to Senator Akaka for incor- 
porating many of the NIEA’s suggestions into this bill. It is our hope that this will 
address many of the needs for Native education stakeholders across the country. A 
rigorous curriculum and relevant instruction are keys to engaging students in re- 
search-driven education models that are rooted in the culture, language, histories, 
and traditions of Native students. This benefits not only the individual, but it cre- 
ates social and economic capital for families, tribes, and communities. We believe 
that S. 1262 is a step in the right direction to improve the status of Native edu- 
cation. 

Areas of S. 1262 Requiring Additional Amendments 

• Restore Assistant Secretary for Indian Education. The current position for the Di- 

rector is underutilized and functions almost exclusively as a grant manager. 
This AS for Indian Education position must be restored so there is authority 
to engage in and advise the Secretary of Education on all titles of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) that impact Indian student education 
from cradle to career. The Assistant Secretary for Indian Education should also 
facilitate interagency collaboration, implement the role of the tribal education 
agencies in various titles, and serve the needs of higher education and the tribal 
colleges. The AS for Indian Education would preferably be one person with the 
skill and expertise to collaborate and advise the Secretary across the depart- 
ment and to assist in assuring that collaboration and communication increase 
to benefit Indian students and the programs affecting Indians located within 
the Department of Education. 

• The Family Education Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) needs to be clarified to 

make tribes eligible to access student data. This should be accomplished through 
an amendment that includes tribes (and/or their Tribal Education Departments/ 
Tribal Education Agencies) as being among the education agencies, authorities, 
and officials to whom protected student records and information can be released 
without the advance consent of parents or students. Such an amendment to 
FERPA would be consistent with the tribal education programs authorized by 
Congress since the ESEA Reauthorizations. 

Conclusion 

NIEA believes that in tough financial times, the investment that 3 delds the great- 
est return comes from educating our youth. A holistic education that fosters resil- 
iency and a sense of identity are important components of Native education. So, too, 
is a rigorous and relevant curriculum, effective instructors and leaders, and the abil- 
ity for parents and communities to shape the direction of education their children. 
NIEA looks forward to continuing to work with the Senate Committee on Indians 
Affairs to improve the education status of our Native students. NIEA also will con- 
tinue to poll our members and to garner comments and suggestions from Native 
teachers. Native administrators, and Native individuals. Native families, and Native 
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communities across the United States on this seminal legislation known as the Na- 
tive CLASS Act. 


Prepared Statement of Charles R. Calica, Secretary-Treasurer/CEO, 
Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon 

On the behalf of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of 
Oregon, I hereby submit this letter os testimony for the Committee’s June 30, 201 1 
hearing on S. 1 202, the Native CLASS Act, and ask that it be made a part of the fornoal 
hearing record . 

The Confederated Tribes of the Warn Springs Reservation of Oregon asks thtit S. 
1262 be amended to include legislation to place the BIAiSIE Chemawa Indian School, 
located in Salem, Oregon, into trust for Oregon’s nine federally recognized Tribes. 
Proposed legislative language to aecompEsh this goal is attached for your consideration. 

Founded in tlic I SSO’s, Cheinavi'a is tire BIA’s oldest continuously operated 
school, and is, and has long been, revered by it students, including those among its 
earliest students who contributed their own wages to the purchase of property that 
remains with the School today. But Cheniawa’s title is held by the BIA and the property 
b administered by the General Services Athnintstration, which has steadily diminished 
tile property over the years, especially since the 1 950s. Just within the past few years, a 
parcel was conveyed away to facilitate road access to a developer’s adj oining land. As 
the Salem area grows, Chemawa remains under continuous and increasing pressure fbr 
future GSA dispOMtioji. 

To preserve Chemawa forthe &ture of Oregon tribes and the Indian people 
around the country, eight of Oregon.’s nine tribes support placing the property and 
impiavcmcnts into trust. Our legislative proposal, developed over five years of open 
discussion among Oregon tribes, has the trust overseen by a Board of Trustees comprised 
of Oregon's nine beneficiary Tribes and two non-voting representatives for the belunee of 
titc U.S. The BIA/BIE would continue to operate the School, as it has fot more than a 
century, and the Chemawa Sdiool Board would continue its role over.sceing the School’s 
activities. The proposed legfelation’.s intent is to preserve the property for the benefit of 
Native American students. 

Tlie trust transfer of BIA/BIE school property to a number of tribes collectively 
lias accunnd in the past without difficulty, and we believe that would be the case with 
Chemawa, 'While one Oregon Tribe has objected, tha is litely based on that THbe’.s own 
deares for the Chemawa property, and fe not supported by any of the oAer eight Oregon 
Tribes that hope to have Chemawa placed info a coJlective tma. 

We understand the Committee is already in possessirai of the residutiotis and 
Other documenls ftom Oregon’s eight supportive Tribes, and we ask that tliey be 
iucotporated into fhb testimony. 

For the sake of future Native Amari'tan education serving the Northwest and, in 
feet. Native people nationwide, for Chemawa and its long and storied history, and for 
Chemawa’s past and future students, Warm Sprii^ urges that prcfvisions transferring the 
Chemawa Indian School into trust for Oregon’s nine Tribes be made a part of S. !2iS2. 
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Ariafhmenr 


[DiSCSJSSiON DRAFT May 27. JCl 1 Cbanaixa jn trust for 5 OrfigCR tribes] 
H2TH CONGRESS 
1st SESSION tLR. IS. ) 

To ttmsftr foe Chemawa Indian School to the United States of America in trust 
ownersitip to be held for the benefit of the nine federally recogrBaeri Indian tribes in 
Oregon, and for other purposes. 

IN 'CHE SENATE 

Mr. _____ introduced foe following UlU which srierreti to the 

CotnmiheeOB 

Aanx 

Be if «Kctsd by lbs Seraie and Hoaae of RejnssenfaSives of foe United States of Atserica 
in Cotigress assemWed, 

SECTJtON 1, SHOUT TITLE; T.AUIE OF CONTENTS; DEFfNITIONS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE. - This Act may b» cdted as the 'Chemawa Indian Seliool Trust 
Tiansfbr and Self-Doterminafion Act of 201 1 

(b) T»\BLE OF CONTENTS. -The table of contents of this Act is as fhllows: 
Seo. 1, Short title; table of contents. 

Sec. X Fin^n^ 

See. 3. Defir.tlfcns. 

TITLE I-CHEMAWA SCHOQfoK^I^ERTy INTO TRUST 

Sec. lO L Land taken into trust for educational and related purposes, 

Sec, 103, Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 103. Relafionsliip with foe Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

TITLE ITCHEMAWA CEMETERY PROPERTY INTO TRUST 

Sec. 201. Cheinasva osmetery prr^teriy taken into trust. 

SECTION 2, FINDINGS. Congress ftnsfe that 

(a) 'Ora Chemawa fodfen School, originally opened In Forest Orove, Or^on irr 
1 880, is the longest coritjT»roni!ly opaating rjff-resravation boarding school 
for Indian children in foe United Slates. 
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(b) QiefBawaiaeian Sdjsol stuasjts ead sSeff aroBad 1SI5 dsaated significant 
issomres tovvarc the putcljase of tlio Salejn, Oregon sc'nooT property, and 
expressed a desire thattlis school "land, buildings, and svety belong 
10 the Indians.” 

(c) All the land purchased for the Chemawa Indian School was deeded directly to 
the fbderaJ Bovemmem, ha-i never beesr converted to trust «aWs, and is not 
considered "Indian Coaatry*' esdofineU in U.S. Code. 

(d) Tae land that comprises iliS Chesawa Indian S^c3 is SOW tRsnsgpd by a® 
Ocneral ServfcEs Admirristra^n. 

(b) AsrBackas®Jw8drd*filic:Ot£ESta®?acasiKBjapropM^hia3baens5MK 
ttaasfeed by the Merai gov^amsis fe various putpOSSs, vsdfccct 
bensAt to the school’s studCRtS and without injxtt Som Oregon tribes as to 
wltelhei such sales or hflftSffers would affect the mission of the Chemawa 
soltool or whether the property could be used for other Indian purposes. 

(f) Consistent with principles of trfbal self determination, deotsions about the 
opejatioa and future of the Chatnaw'a Indian School, its land and its purposes 
should ha under the control and authorhy^of the fedoraily recognized tribes 
he^quart ered within bototdfflies of the St^e of Oegou. 

(g) Rsso^ons supportijig tran^lir of die Chcisawa lodisin ScJusoI to the United 

Sfafes of Auisitea itUo tsssJ status Ssr fire iKEcSaf &c nifle fedsralSy 
racostfeed haSaa hcadqmrtescd hi Oregoa have beiu passed by gra 

CrmfedcKted Tribss of the Warm ^rdugs Reaerv^os of Oregon, 
Confederated THbss of SileUE Indians of Oregon, the Caftfederatt^ Tribes of 
the Umatilia Indian Reservalion, the Coquillc Indian Trib®, the Confederated 
Tribes of Coos, Lower Umpqua and Siusiaw hidians, the Klantath Tribes, the 
Cow Creek Band of Umpqua Indians, the Bums Paiute Ti'.ih^ the Chemawa 
Indian School Board, the Affiliated ITibesofNortliwest Indians, and the 
Nattond Congress of Atnerioan Indians. 

SECTION 3. BEFINTFH5NS. In this Act, 

(a) Hhift Oregon Tribes. -Tl» term "nine Cteegon Triiiss” msais thei&» fedemlfy 
reco.gn!a«d I.^3n tribes hoisiqaartsred wifiun the teandaries of the State of Oregon as of 
the date of ■enaoinicnt of this Act, to vwt: 

(J) flumB Paiute Tribe, 

(tl) Coquillc Indian Tribe, 

(3) ConIbderated Tribes of Cooa, Lower Umpqua and Siuslaw Indians, 

(4) Confedorated Tribes of the ChnndRonde Community of Oregon, 

(5) Confederated Tribes of Silete Indians of Oregon 

(6) Confederated Tribes of ihs Warm Springs RescrvatrMi Of Oxegou, 

(7) ConiadiKiited Tribes of the llmaSIk Sidian Reserratjors, 

Cow Crirek Bsjd of Uiapi^a Tribe of hsdiaRS, 

(9) Klamath Tries; 

fb) Ssote^ry . - The tsim ‘Secretary* iKsaiis tae &cr^aty cf tihs Itstisrior. 


TITLE I-CHEMAWA SCHOOL PROPERTY INTO TRUST 
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SECTION Jfll. LAND TAKEN INTO TRUST FOR EDUCATIONAL 
AND RBLATETJ PURPOSES. 

(a) LAND INTO TRUST.— 

(1) IN GENERAL. — ^The Se«etary shall tate all right, lille, and interest of the 
United States in and to the land iuid improvements described in subsection (b) 
into Uust jamdy fbrthe bEnefil oftheninc Oregon Tribes. 

(2) CONDITION. — The Ismd and impravements taken inri; trust parasant So 

poragr^ (I) may bo used only for Indian edacationar pusposes, in support of 
Indian edimstic.'i at the Chemawa Indfen School tsr <sa tte land described he-tsHi, 
for the cuItntM benefit of federally nscognized Indian Tribes, for any ether 

purpose authorized by the Board of Trustees atid approved by the Secretary. If tSie 
land and improvemems arenot used for aforementioned purposes, the Secretaty 
of the Interior may iaitiale apprapriatie action, inoludiag but not limited to seeking 
itijunotive relief, to require use of the Qicniawa schcwl properly to the purposes 
sat out in this subsection. 

(3) LIMITATION. - The land and improvements talccn into trust pursuant to 
patagraph (1) shall itanann sulgec! to eay existing encumbrances, rights of way, 
resirfctsons, casemMils of record, or uliiily service ^leeejcnis in eHfect on the date 
of enactment of this Act, jrroWrfsi/, that aeilriog in this sohssr^on shdl pre^-ai 
^ fotnrs mmoval of such eaajmbrances. 

{4) SL^PORT OF INDIAN EDUCATION. For perpeses of tins Section, 
Support of Indian Education shall include activities directly in support of 
cducalioual programs and services taking place on the land, ns well as activities 
that directly or indirectly support Indian education on the land and Improvements. 

(b) Land description.— 

<l) IN GENERAL. - The land and impTovements to he taken into trust under 
sabseodoR (a) are the land and hnprovBKtajits owned by the United States of America 
related to tlto Chemmva Indian S^bol located k Salem, Oregon and located wnthin 
sections 06S-03W-36, 06S-02W.3 1, 07S-Q3V-01, and 07SAi2W-0§, escEudiag any and 
all cemcleries and the approxitaatdy L4 acres ceenpririitg the fonner Indlau Healllr 
Service School Qlnie ns Salem. Oregon, 

<2) SURVEY. - 

(A) Within 9D days alter tiie enactment of ibis Act, the Secretary shah 
conduct a survey of the Chem a wa Indian School property taken into trust pursuant to 
ScetJon 1 01 of this Act and the Chemawa Cwuetcry Property taken into trust pursuant to 
Section 201 of this Act. 

(B) Upon completion of (he survey, the Secretary sfedl provide an 
oppOJtMliiy Sk public notice and eomraent on the survey, with any appropriate survey 
rewsioa w adjustment. After any revision or adjuslmei«cf tire ajrvey, tl» Secretary bhaH 
provide JKirice of ftic smvey coirdcsioa to the Cheaiawa ItsEmi S(^ tool Board of 
Trustees, aad gtecE b copy uf (he survey an lilefepifoliciirspecuoa at tire appropriate 
alFice of the Secretary. The survey placed qn file shall thereafter be the ofSdai survey 
and iagsd description of the Cbemwa Indian Sebotd Frqierty and the Chemawa 
Cemetery Property, 
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SECnONiai. BOAW) OF TRUSTEES. 

(a) Bsablishment- Within 180 days of enactment of tliis Act, the Secretar)' shall cstabli^ 
a Chcmawa Indian School Board of Trustees, The Secretary may adopt regulations as 
appropriate and necessary to carry out the purposes of this Section. Tlie Board shall be 
compiriscd of nine trustees vvith v'oting rights »nd two adjunct trustee advisors without 
voting right.s, as fellows; 

( 1) Nine TVnstees ^I! be cocinrissd of one trustee appointed by the each of the 
nbie Otegon Tribes, 

(2) One Etoj!-votkg A^enct Trustee Advisor shaU be sppKRfed by the Secretary 

to joiasly i^iBscnt Trfess froas eadt of the foBowiog Bureau of ASIis 

Regions; Als^s Repon, HeTihwest Facife; Region, Rority MouiUsin. 

Rceaon, Great Plaitis Re^on, and Midwest Regitm. 

(3) One non-voting .Adjunct Tnislce Adri surah ail be appointed by tlic Secretary 
to Jointly represent Tribes ftotii the following Bureau of Indian Affairs Regions: 
■Western Region, Navajo Region, Southwest Region, East«it Oklalioma Region, 
Southern Plains Region, and Hiistem Region. 

(b) T%rra of Office. 

(1) TVustees- As designated by pioceferre adopted by the Seerstary, affer initial 
terms of two ysas fttr one Titiste^ three years for two addStonai iWlees, four 
years for two additional Trustees, five years ler two ashfitiorsal Trustees, and six 
ye^ rfer two additional Trr^eeSj sad; Trasice ar^xmded pursuant to pBiu^aife 
(a) .shall be aj^oiaJod fer a terra of 6 ye^, 

(2^ Adjunct Trustee Advisors: After initial terms of three years for one Adjunct 
Ttwslee Advisor and six years for the additional Adjunct Tnistuo Advisor, each 
Adjunct Tntstee Ad vi sor sh all b a appoi nfed for a term of s ix yews. 

(c) Quorum s and votbg. 

(1) A quonna of five Trustees Wife voting rights is required fbr the conduct of 
Board of Trustees business. 

(2) Adoption of any Board acilcn involvi!^ a ittateria! charge er decision to fee 
use, protection, or dsvelcptnen? of any Chwaawa Indian School trust land or 
iraprovemcnis. or a materia! rfsfese as the skies of she educational institutirsi 
opcrslmg on or aetiwtirs tsking plase cm Chesnawa Indian School tittet imcpetty, 
shsdl require the affirmative votssofatlcast seven Trustees voting in the mejority. 

(d) Dute and Responsibilities, 

Cl) The Trustees on the Board of Trustees shall, sutgeot to any regulations that 
may be adopted by the Secretary fer the Chemawa school property - 

(A) Establish protocols and procedures for its organization and operation; 

(B) During such time as the Bureau of Indian Ariairs directly 
opsTatEs a school on the Chemawa Indian Sehcoi properly; 
coftfdfeata with the Chemawa School Board as that Bevatd is organized 
mst opMates psreaam to fatemi and sfeoci atithorityt 

(C) Save as fee benefidary of the CSKjnewa lu^era School trost property 
wife regard to dcdsiwis made by the United States of America wife 
Kspcct to feemanageiuent, use, protection and development ofChcmowa 
Indian School lands and improvaments, 
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(D) Providagusdaoce and !cad«istiip celatiagtoihe !oag-t«nn welfara of 
ths CSKiaisnvn Indian Scnool tmst p'aparty and ihe indSati eda^irtaaal and 
sslttasd feiKfions ccDdB«ed 

A^^hnvst Trasi^ Advises ^sli sdvSsa <4» Boasd ofT* ustees ts ihe 

‘jse-, opsaatjojs, es defy^c^jsstssf the Cteejas^a Tndisns Si^ 0 ®l tns^ 

pK^scttj' as it bsars upon Qjwuawa utdiau School stedents -fretn their teigsecfive 
BIA Hestons. 

SECTION 103. relationship WITH THE SECRETARY. 

(a) The Setaretdty is to contiaus to directly Operate the Clieraawa Indian School pntli such 
time as the Trustoita on the Board of Trustees determiner pucsinuit to authodiy in 
subsection (b), pKrsiiantto a super-majority vote as set out in Section 3 &2, tO assttrac 
operation of the school ptirsiiaar PI. 93*$S{^ as anKardcd, end such assunsptioa les 
been jKOperiy aiidtorizeri. 

P>) Tfee Eesrd of llKStees ^ali be tmtstreitS S' s s^tffi'-snajtjrity ■vote as set skI In 

S^kts 102 VtJifeg in die afgtniarive, to ctae^ into a se!f-d««nmnaJ}ra conlxset or self- 
govenuawe compact with the United States. auHiorized fay the Indian Self-Deientanstion 
and Education Assistaace Act (Pi, 93-53?), as amended, for the operation of Ute 
CSieinavva Indian School or for the conduct of appippriate related activities pursuant to 
Section 101(a)(2) ofthis Act. 

(c) The Board of TVuslaes may undenake or attthoriK other educational aeti'rities on the 
Chemawa Indiim Sehoo] land if such activities do not interfere with operation of the 
Chemawa lu^aa Sflhool fay the Secretnry or, aifter assumption of -dto School uadar a.-s 
In^aa Sdf-DetemmratioK corrfiect, es ^ B^ird of IBtstess thirsts approprsafe. 

SECTION 104. IHSimmON AND liSE OT'TH^ CHEMAWA SNfHAN 
SOIOOL LAND E? NO LONGER NKE»E& IfORESOCATItMTUIlPOSES, 

If the Secretary deterraines flint the Chemama In^ao School land and iinpiwemenis tae 
no longer needed (hr Indian education purposes, the Secretary shall so certiKy, 6t "which 
time the land and improvements shall be used jointly for the benefit of the nine Oregon 
tribes, by atid through the Board of Trustees. 


TITLE IKTfTESf AWA CEMETER Y PROPERTY" INTO TRUST 

mam 201 . chemaw.a cemetery property taken into trust, 

(a) S4 Tim ^sretary of the Msrior sfeali t^ sE i^tl, title and rafeK^ of 

tlie United States tti ote to (he cemeterj' ptOpeirQ' vritldn Ctamawa Jadfem School 
property bouddati^ as described in Seclhia 101(b) as such cemetery boundary fa 
determined by 1h» survey conducted by the Scffltetary pursuant to Section J, 01(b)(2) of 
Ibis Act, into Irntt jointly for the nine Oregon Tribes. Such property shall be uai^ fer 
cemetery putposas, and shall be managed and controlled by and through the Boat'd of 
Irnstees. 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Delores Pigsley, Tribal Chairman, Conferated 
Tribes of Siletz Indians 


CHj behalf of the SiletE Tribsi Coswesl, I submit tins lestiracmy la reqiKst that ihs 

Cowfflllto:, wtusn it marks-iip S, 1362, include in the bill Use attached proposed iegi^ation to 
ha\<e the ptapetly of the Buieao of Indian Affairs (BlA)®weBU of Indian EcucadoE ^lE) 
Chsmawa Indian School in SatHn, Oregon, taken into trust for Oregon’s nine Tribes. 

Attached as a part of this submission are resclutions snd letters ftom. eight Oregon Tribes, 
the C3iemawa Schcoi Board, the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indiana, and the Nmionai 
Congress of Ameiicait Indians supporting taking the Cbemawa property into trust. 

Chemawa Indian School is the oldest canlinualiy operating BIAfBIR off-reservntion 
boatding school in the United States, and has a long history with Oregon -rilies, as well os tribes 
from around rite U.S, in 1S83, Indian stnccjits heiped fbnd the acquisition of Chemewa’s S^em 
property, and expressed adesira that the sdiool, '^d, buil^ags, aod everything belong to 
die beSaas.’' Cbce a lar^ property wWt tdassrooms, dcrunlarfes, bams, and fields, aver ilre 
years - and psriioularly in conlea^jowy tines, mote than one third of Qiemcwa’s land has been 
whittled away for various puqxsss, tririwut benefit to Cncmawa’s students or inptrt from 
Oregon ’s Tribes, The remaining property, totaiing 300 acres with tiiie held by the BIA/BIE and 

managed by the Oenerai Services Administration, is under increasing pressure, and eight of 
Oregnn’s nine Tribes, the Chemawo School Board, and two intertribal organizations support 
preservation of the property by having it legislatively taken into ttust. In a visit to Chemawa 
early this year, Assistant Secretary for Indian Af&irs Larry Echo Hawk and BIA Nortliwest 
Regional Director Stanley Speaks expressed their own support for taking Chemawa Into trust. 

In discussions over more than five years among Oregon li ibes, all but one tribe have 
agreed the properly should be placed in trust. ElToils to refine tliat agreement hove taken shape 
in the nrtsched draft legislDtion. Its basic pommeters ore 1) the Chemawa property will be 
legislatively taken into trust collectively for Oregon’s nine tribes, 2) BIAfQIE is to continue to 
operate its Chemawa Indian School on the property, under the continued supervision of tlic 
existing Chemawa School Board, 3) the trust property will be overseen by a separate Board of 
Trustees comprised of a voting member from each Oregon tribe, and two non-voting Adjunct 
Trustee Advisors, appointed by the Interior Secretary, to represent the interests of tribes 
elsewhere in theU.S., 4) n general requirement the Cbemawa property is to be used for 
educational arad cuKural purposes, 5) Oregon tribes, via an affirmative vote of seveit of the Board 
of Trustees, may seek to assume operation of the school pursuant to the Indian Sclf- 
Deteimitintion and Education Assistance Act, and 6) similarly, any material change in the trust 
land or improvements needs seven affirmative Board of Trustee votes. 

Having Chemawa placed in trust will safeguard it for Oregon’s nine tribes, assuring their 
ability to preserve and expand their educational opportunities at Chemawa into the future, 
BIA/KE, shifting from owner ID trustee, will remain responsible for maintaining the property. 
BIE will also continue to operate Chemawa Indian School as one of its seven off-reservation 
boarding schools in the Bureau of Indian Education’s elementary and secondary school program. 
While tile Coiifcdcratcd Tribes of Grand Rondc unveiled in a May 1 1, 201 1 meeting at Grand 
Ronde their alternative proposal to simply forestall any declaration of Chemawa property as 
“sutpius or excess,” no other Oregon tribe has endorsed that proposal. 

Siletz urges you to add the attached proposed legislation to S. 1262. The proposed 
Cheinawa-intD-lrust language represents the most recent and refined effort to legislatively place 
Chemawa into trust, it Is expressly supported by six of Oregon's nine tribes and would serve as 
On appropriate bill upon whicli to commence consideration of placing Chemawa into trust. 
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Tlie fallov/ing atladinKnfs havubfifiirftainfdin Cnirniittf^filf';; 

• May 27, 2 U 11 Discu ss ion Draft Cheirravva-i nto-trust 1 egis Eat! n n (5 p ages) 

• February 5, 20 1 1 Silelz Resolution 2011-037 supporting Chemawa into trust (2 pages) 

• March 1 3, 20 1) Conf. Coos Resolutioii 1 1-023 supporting Cheninwa. into tivst (2 pages) 

■ Fefaruaiy 1 0, 2D 1 1 Coquille Resolution CY 1 1 17 supporting Chemnwa mto trust p pages) 

• February 1 3, 20 1 ! Cow Creek Resolution 2011-16 supporting ChcmavTO into trust p pages) 

• January 12, 2011 Klamath Resolution 201 l-OI supporting Chemawa into trust (2 pages) 

• March 1 8, 201 1 Warm Springs letter supporting Chetnawa iuto trust, w, attachnxnt (3 pages) 
» March 29, 20! 1 Untaftlla letter supporting Cbomawa into irasL w. atlsohment <3 pa^s) 

• June 3, 2008 Boms Paiule Resolution 2C08-0? sipporting aiemawa onto tnrat (2 pages) 

• May 2, 2006 Chemawa Sdiooi Board Resolution 20D6-D02 supporting Cheraawa into trust (1 
page) 

• May 18, 2006 ATNl Resolution 06-37 supporting Clicmnwa into trust (3 poges) 

• Ociobiir 1 -6, 2006 NCAl Resolution SAC-06-049 supporting Chetnawa into trust (2 pages) 



CesifcSerstefi TWbes 

liuaSiiii 'Rcs«r7flt!on 
Cc3r<JtffTro^t54»ierc?5d 
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TIk Honorsble DaniisI Afcaka, Chsiiman 
Senate ComtniHee on Indian AfTaiia 
United States Semite 
Washington, DC 20510 


The Efonorahls Ichn Borrasso, Vice Chaiiniaii 
Senate Ccmmittee on Jndlsa AfiKirs 
United States Senate 
Washinston, DG20S1O 


Re: S, 1262, Native Culture, Language and Access fov Sooeeas hi Stdiools Act 


Dear Chainn&n Akaha, Vice Ch^nnan Bmeaso and Mcndiere oftbe Cocmlitlee: 


On behalf of the Confederated TMbes of the Umatilta Indian Reservation (CTUIR), wc are Writing 
to sr^port the intent ofS. 12d2,dieNadve Culture, Lenguage snd Accuse for Success in Schools 
Act, specifically as it fiuts ibrwarf e new and needed virion fct Native educaUon - onefeiat is 
gniunded in. cultun:, laagviag® acd local conanuni^ coottol. 

We note in Chairman Akaka’s Senate floor statement, "The introducticn of this blit is only the 
beginnmg ofadiaiagueaboulthis ibw virion of l&dveeduo^tiis-'' AdroitteGly, we have jwt yet 
had the opportunily to make « oompiahensivB raviaw of provisiOiis ofthe hitl but tespcctfiiUy urge 
your inclusion in fee hill, the placement of Chemawa Infeun School into trust for the nine tribes in 
Oregon. 

Chemawe. rodian Sukoo! ia located on over 300 acies of A land In north Salem, Oregon. It is the 
oldest continuously operating olF-ceseivation Indlim boarding school hi fee United Stales. Many 
Oregon irihai leaders and meroheishave atteodeci and graduated femn CStramwa, wfalohholdsa 
revered and hislotic place among tribes bothactces our State and flirougbofe fe* b'nhed States. 

The school’s property was acquired wife fee fenatidal assistance of its eicliest students, who also 
helped (ronstrucl irs inhioL siiuotures. Tgdaji as deve!o|srtent continues in fee Willamette Vcllsy, wc 
share the increasing concern among Oegon’s tribes feat Cbeatawa’s rKuaining pepper^ will be 
disposed of by fee OS A, To avoid that fate, wc ask feat Icgtslatioa be introduced and passed that 
will place Chraawa in trust fer the nine tribes m Oregon. 


Draft legislatlou is attached for your consideration; (Sic hriiiiiii pi. 47) 


Sincerely, 




ish Slewatt, Interim Ctainnnn 
Board of Trustees 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Daniel K. Akaka to 

Amy Bowers 

Question 1. What kind of access and local control would help Native communities 
track and coordinate data about their students, especially as they change schools? 

Answer. Increased and unimpeded access by Tribal Education Departments/Agen- 
cies (TEAs) to Native American (NA) student data would help Native communities 
track and coordinate their K-12 students. Express recognition in federal law that 
TEAs can receive NA student data, and sufficient federal funding to support the de- 
velopment and maintenance by TEAs of NA student data systems, would help estab- 
lish the needed tribal access to and local control of NA student data. 

There are approximately 700,000 K-12 NA students that attend federal, state, 
and tribal schools throughout urban, suburban, and rural areas nationwide. For a 
number of reasons, accurate, comprehensive, and meaningful data for these stu- 
dents is lacking. Federal education reporting requirements often omit NA students 
due to their small numbers. State and local education agencies that do track NA 
students in public schools are nevertheless unable to track the almost 10 percent 
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of NA students who attend federal and tribal schools. During their K-12 years, 
many NA students transfer among federal, state, and tribal school systems but the 
systems are not required to transfer student data. Likewise, multiple federal edu- 
cation programs serving NA students, like ESEA Titles I, III, and VII, Impact Aid, 
and JOM are not required to report to each other. 

Given these factors. Tribes uniquely are in the best position to track and coordi- 
nate NA student data regardless of the education provider and student location. 
However, an outdated oversight precludes tribes from doing so. The Family Edu- 
cational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) of 1974, Title V, Sec. 513 of Pub. L. No. 
93-380 (1974), currently codified at 20 U.S.C. Sec. 1232g, generally allows federal, 
state, and local education agencies, authorities, and officials access to student 
records and other personally identifiable information kept by educational institu- 
tions without the advance consent of parents or students. 20 U.S.C. Sec. 1232g(b). 
These records typically include attendance records, grades, and test scores. FERPA 
simply does not include tribes or TEAs as entities eligible to obtain such data with- 
out advance parental consent. In all but a very few instances, this has thwarted 
tribal access to NA student data. FERPA should be amended expressly on this point 
as follows by adding to Section 1232(g)(b)(l)(C) a new subsection (hi) that reads, 

“(l)(C)(i)(iii) authorized representatives of Indian tribes.” 

Once TEAs have regular access to data on NA students in public schools, which 
are where the majority of NA students attend, TEAs can extend their data collection 
to other schools and programs. With a comprehensive database TEAs can synthesize 
and analyze data, which can then be shared with other educational providers and 
entities. 

In addition, the Educational Technical Assistance Act of 2002, Pub. L. 107-279, 
Title II, Sec. 208, currently codified at 20 U.S.C. Sec. 9607, should be amended to 
make tribes expressly eligible for federal funding to develop longitudinal student 
data systems. Currently such funding ($150 million in FY 2009; $100 million pro- 
jected for FY 2012) is available only to states. Without such federal funding, tribes, 
like states, are unable to develop such systems on their own. With such federal 
funding, tribes can develop student data systems that are compatible with and 
linked to those of states. 

Question 2. In your experience in looking at programs where tribes and states 
have worked together to better educate Native students, what were the keys to their 
success? 

Answer. Many of the best examples of tribes and states working together to better 
educate Native students are reflected in the recent K-12 Indian education laws of 
18 states with high NA student populations (Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming). 
These state laws, which were developed with direct and significant input from tribes 
and Native communities, include various provisions for K-12 public school curricula 
in NA tribal history, culture, language, and government. The state law develop- 
ments are remarkable because no federal law requires them. They can be attributed 
to leadership, partnerships, and commitment. They often begin with dialog among 
tribal, state, and local leaders, and parents, teachers, and administrators. A vetting 
of problems leads to an acknowledgment of the need for improvement being in the 
best interests of all involved. Collaborative work begins headed by talent and wis- 
dom, supported by resources, and united by common goals. Effective solutions and 
strategies eventually emerge. After much give and take, buyin, and consensus, a 
final product is produced, typically a state law, policy, or entity (such as a task force 
or an advisory council) that can be institutionalized and implemented. (See the Trib- 
al Education Departments National Assembly 2011 Report on Tribal Education De- 
partments for specific examples of tribes and public schools working together at the 
local level available at www.tedna.org). 

In the Native CLASS Act, Congress can foster and support more such partner- 
ships to help NA students. Indeed the Native CLASS Act does this by its landmark 
federal law confirmation of a role for tribal governments and TEAs in state public 
school education, authorizing tribal-state cooperative agreements, and providing 
funding for such roles and partnerships. In particular, the authorization of tribal- 
state cooperative agreements provides a proven framework for tribal-state resolution 
of problems generally while allowing specifically for local solutions. Federal funding 
authorized in the Act will further these efforts and allow and encourage tribes and 
states to review, revise, and sustain their education improvements at the local level. 
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Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. John Baeeasso to 

Amy Bowers 

Question 1. What, in your opinion, should be done in the context of Indian edu- 
cation reform to reverse these problems? 

Answer. Increasing NA student high school graduation rates will help to reverse 
these problems. Research and reports have long recommended better links between 
schools and NA communities, and at some level this means formal recognition of a 
role for tribal governments in education, including public school education. Federal 
law and policy can help direct these results, according to an excellent recent study 
co-conducted by Dr. John W. Tippeconnic III, Professor of Education at Pennsyl- 
vania State University (attached hereto). Significantly, Dr. Tippeconnic was ap- 
pointed the Director of the Office of Indian Education Programs (now known as the 
Bureau of Indian Education) in the Department of the Interior under President 
Clinton, and the Director of the Office of Indian Education in the Department of 
Education under President George H. W. Bush. 

The Dropout ! Graduation Rate Crisis Among American Indian and Alaska Native 
Students: Failure to Respond Places the Future Of Native Peoples at Risk (2010), Los 
Angeles, CA: The Civil Rights Project/Proyecto Derechos Civiles at UCLA; 
WWW. civilrightsproject.ucla.edu., co-authored by Dr. Tippeconnic, confirms that NA 
students have the lowest high school graduation rate of any ethnic group. The lack 
of education progresses into economic hardship, which can develop into social prob- 
lems such as drug abuse and domestic violence. NA males over the age of 16 are 
particularly vulnerable — in fact only 67 percent of them are part of the labor force. 
Id. at 21. On average, a NA man makes almost $10,000 less annually than all other 
men in the United States. Id. at 22. The NA population typically works in 
serviceoriented jobs which lack benefits and pay less than enough to support a fam- 
ily. Id. Inability to earn wages sufficient to support a family results in NA families 
being twice as likely to live in poverty as non-Natives. Id. 

In this report, the authors attribute high NA secondary student dropout rates to 
both institutional and individual factors. Id. at 27. Institutional factors include lack 
of teacher empathy, passive teaching methods, irrelevant curriculum, inappropriate 
testing, tracking, and lack of parental involvement. Id. Individual factors include 
students being “pushed out of school,” poor teacher-student relationships, student 
mobility, substance and alcohol abuse, lack of interest in school, discipline problems, 
and boredom, among other issues. Id. at 28. Factors that can increase graduation 
rates are culturally relevant curriculum, proficiency in students’ native language, 
learning English early, parental encouragement, and small class sizes. Id. at 29. 

Currently, too few schools serving NA students have addressed these factors suffi- 
ciently. Despite some positive changes in some states at the state law and policy 
level, at the local level NA parents, communities and tribal governments still play 
a limited role in many schools, even those on Indian reservations. This is largely 
due to lack of resources and expertise, and entrenched attitudes and practices. 
When NAs continue to be excluded from a system, they continue not to trust it. Con- 
tinued negative perceptions perpetuate poor academic performance and high drop- 
out rates. 

Congress can help reverse these problems by playing a leadership role in linking 
schools and NA communities, and by recognizing roles and opportunities for tribal 
governments and TEAs in public school education. Every ESEA title serves NA stu- 
dents, and every title should have an appropriate role for tribal governments, TEAs, 
NA parents, and communities in the administration, implementation, and reporting 
of each program. (See the Tribal Education Departments National Assembly ESEA 
Reauthorization Recommendations, attached hereto, for specific proposed amend- 
ments). The Native CLASS Act begins this process by artfully providing in selected 
Titles an appropriate role for all levels of NA communities to participate in the edu- 
cation of their children. 

Question 2. What kind of outreach to state school systems has been undertaken 
to incorporate some of these ideas? 

Answer. For decades, the Federal Government, tribal governments, NA parents, 
teachers, administrators, and states have been discussing the role of tribal govern- 
ments in public school systems operating on Indian reservations. In some cases, 
states have enacted laws specifically recognizing a substantive or advisory role for 
tribes in public school education. These state laws reflect the Native and non-Native 
leadership, common goals, and collaboration needed to improve Indian education. 
And they lay the foundation for more tribal governments playing an even larger role 
in state public school education. The Native CLASS Act is consistent with and sup- 
portive of these state laws and other efforts at the state, tribal, and local levels. 
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Even in states where such laws have not yet come to fruition, tribal leaders, In- 
dian educators, and parents, as well as national Indian organizations continue to 
meet with states and public school officials to discuss how to improve Indian edu- 
cation. Frequently, progress is hindered by the lack of a defined role for tribal gov- 
ernments in education. This makes collaboration difficult because parties and stake- 
holders may not know where or how to start working together. Meaningful roles for 
tribal governments defined in federal law, such as those in the Native CLASS Act, 
will facilitate these discussions and result in positive policy reform. 

Generally, national Indian organizations, tribal governments, and NA parents 
continue to work with states and public school systems across the country to edu- 
cate and generate support for the policy themes in the Native CLASS Act. National 
meetings such as the National Indian Education Association’s Annual Conference, 
Tribal Education Departments National Assembly (TEDNA) Annual Meetings, and 
local meetings between tribes and states frequently discuss these types of policy ini- 
tiatives. Importantly, for some years TEDNA and NARF have worked directly with 
the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) on such matters. Together we 
developed two publications: Major Elementary and Secondary Federal Education 
Programs Serving Tribal Students: What are they and What are the Roles of SEAs, 
LEAs, and Indian Tribes (2005) and A Manual for Chief State School Officers and 
State Education Agencies on Tribal Sovereignty, Federal Education Programs for 
Tribal Students, and Tribal Education Departments (2006). We continue to engage 
the CCSSO with respect to our legislative priorities, including the Native CLASS 
Act. Finally, TEDNA’s membership works with local school districts as frequently 
as day-to-day to find innovative ways to incorporate tribal education resources into 
state public schools to help meet the needs of NA students. (See TEDNA’s 2011 Re- 
port on Tribal Education Departments available at www.tedna.org for specific exam- 
ples of the use of tribal education resources in public schools). To be sure, the policy 
themes in the Native CLASS Act are not new and have been vetted with states 
across the country. 
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Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Daniel K. Akaka to 

William Mendoza 


TitU VII is a very important program Jbr Native sludenis in our schools. The Department of 
Education held ccmsuUalions and wbanNadve listening sessions recently. 

1. What recommandations to improve Title VII programs came from these meetings with 
Native Commimities? 

From our consultations with Native communities, the Department of Education learned that 
tribes: (1) want to collaborate with Slates on how Indian students are educated; (2) support 
further efforts to restore and preserve tribal language and eultuie; (3) believe that they currently 
lack capacity to compete with States for discretionary funding; (4) seek to tnodemize dilapidated 
schools; (5) heheve that they lack access to hi^-quiity student data systems that they cun use to 
inform decision making; (6) recognize that the challenges feced by many reservations have an 
impact on student educational outcomes; and (7} want to follow up with the Department on the 
consultations. The feedback we received during these meetings will inform Department action 
moving forward. 

2. Given your experience as both an educator and jfurfcnr in different parts of the Native 
education system, how would local control of public institutions by the Native 
communities they serve improve the system? 

In ray experience as both an educator and a student, I have found lliat local iiivolvemwit and 
studem support networics ore both critical to academic achievement. For example, I have 
collaboruted withpaneuts, tribal leaders, and American Indian commvanty members in 
identifying and determining appropriate resources, intervendons, and strategies to address tbc 
needs ofunderserved and underrepresented students in classrooms and sdiools. From these 
coUabotations and conversations, Ihax'e found that local stakeholders are well equipped to work 
with school officials to recognize iadttddual students’ needs based on factors unique to their 
specific communities. I h^ieve thnt tliebest way to improve student achievement is by involving 
families and community members in the education of students. 

The Department also supports the involvement of local commumties in the daily fiuictionjngof 
their school systems. Secretary Duncan has said that the best ideas in cduoatron ore never going , 
to came fiom Washington, D.C., but from people on the ground who best understand lire needs 
of tlidr local communities. Ourreauthorization proposal for the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1 9dS (ESEA) would give grantees greater flexibility to use funds to carry out 
programs that meet the needs of Indian students, including Native language unmetsion and 
Native language restoration programs. Through increased flexihili^, we would be able to keep 
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the same high expectations for students while allowing Native communities to laoMo the unique 
challenges their students face. 

The Department of Educalion has been engaged in extensive eonsuUatione with tribes across the 
country. The results from these consultations with tribal leaders wUi be importantfor not oiUy 
the Department of Education, but also for Congress rtJ we continue to advocate for new 
education Usisiation. 

3. When does' the Departmen t of Education expect to release a report about last year 's 
consultations? 

The Department expects to release a report summarizing the trihal consultations by early 2012. 

A number of tribal education stakeholders have expressed concents over the process for 
applying for Title VU funds, which are critical to the success of many Native students in public 
schools across the country. Specifically, they A a we referenced school crrfw/Mfs(Miror.r wAu are 
unwilling to publicize the Title YIJ program to parents of potential Title VTI applicants. Many 
' Tide VU coordinators have also expressed oonaerns about confusion about the process infilling 
out the Title I'll form and the need for stronger involvement of school administrators to assist 
parents and students with this process. 

4. Ho'wis the Department working to strengthen the accountability of school adtnfnistrators 
to Title YSJ coordinators. Native parents and students wdio rely on rftis -vital program? 

The Department’s Office of Indian EducatiDn (OlE) has implemented a new grants manegement 
system: the Furaiula Grant Electronic Application System for Indian Education (EASIE) system. 
The EASIE system enables a small staff in Wasbingtan, D.C. to accept formula applications 
from over 1.200 eligible applicants. In additioii, the Department provides technical assistance to 
potential applicants, including tlic following: 

1. OngoingEASIE webinare- The Departm ent epical ly bolds up to six EASIE webinars 
for both BASIE Part 1 and Part U applitations. The webinars guide users in a step-by-step 
process to complete the applications and assist applicants fliat have found the application 
process burdensome or confusing. 

2. Help deslc and direct technical assistance is provided to both new and reluming applicants 
with questions or eonceins. Tlie D^aitment has also worked to include local educational 
agency (LEA)-specific data in EASffi, which, enables the Department to provide technical 
assistance even in those instances where applicants do not have all the necessary 
iufoimatiQn. 

3. BASIS tools, including frequtsitly asked questions and an introductory user guide, are 
downloadable for all HASTE uaem and provide additional guidance on the application 
process. 

4. The Department held one-on-one meetings with grantees, potential applicants, and otlier 
stakeholders for foe Department’s Federd Technical Assistance Workshop Day on 
October 2(3, 201 1 . One of these meetings was with school superintendents to ensure 
LEA involvement in foe development plans for, and implementalion of, Title VE 
projecls. 

5. The Department just completed a sedes of workshops for grantees and potential 
applicants in foe Alaska Native Education Program (ANEP). These sessions provided an 
overview of ANEP as weE as infbmation on how to successfully achieve the educational 
goals of the program. 
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Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. John Bareasso to 
William Mendoza 

The Committee has received testimony in prior hearings regarding the growing prevalence of 
gangs, vioknce and crime among IitditutyoHih, A/tha/t^ someJhdfan children may end up in 
Juvenile detention jhcilities or in foster care, they siUl require an education. 

1 . Please describe the types of services that have been provided by your agencies to these 
children while in detention or foster care. 

The Department administers Tide I, Part D of the ESEA. theSlate Agency Neslected and 
Delinquent pro^am. This program provides formula grants to State educational ageudea (SEAs) 
to help provide education coatuniity tor childreo, inoluding American Indian drildren and youth, 
in State-run institutions for Juveniles. Tlie ultunote goal of this program is to help children make 
successful transitions to school or employment upon release. 

The D^artment does not administer programs specifically targeting American Indian cMldien in 
rooter care. However, the D ^artm eiirt, in conjunct! on with the Department of Health and 
Jluman Services, is co-hosthiB a foster care and education nationtd meeting to encourage 
participation In enhancing exisfing cross-system efforts to address educationaL stability and 
coiitiiraity issues, showcase collaborative projects at the State and local levels, and fedlitotc 
development of action plans by each. State that set forth strate^es for improving educational 
outcomes. The two Deptulmeats will hold ftis meeting November 3rd and 4th in Arlington, VA. 

Improving educational outcomes for every student, including children in foster care, is a priority 
for the Department. That is why on August 25, 2011, the Department, dong with the 
Department of Hcaldi and Human Services, sent a j'oint letter to each State chief informing them 
of the provisions of the Fostering Connections Act and encouraging them to share this 
information with thdr school districts. It also encourages State amd local educational agencies to 
review, devedop or revise their policies on serving children in foster care. 

Tiie Department has also taken a step to help prevent American Indian students from ending up 
in juvenile detention centers in the first place, by establishing a competitive preference priority 
that we may use in competitions for discretionary grants. It would give a preference to 
applicadODS that would help address school violence, mental health, and substance abuse issues 
for American Indian students. The Department has taken this action to align IM programs witli 
identified needs of American Indian youth who are members of federally recognized tribes. The 
Deportment intends this competitive preference priority to enhance tiic ahility of opplicarrts 
serving tribal communities to address the school violmcc, substance abase, and mental health 
crises foet aiTect American Indian students. 
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2. Hava these seivices made a difference m these children lives? 

For the Title I Neglected and Delinquent ptogriat), 68 percent of students have improved reading 
skills and 71 percent have improved math skills, as measured through State-approved 
assessments. This information is available online at 
httDVAyww2.ed.gov/progranis/titleioartd/Derfonnnnce.html . , 

J. In your opinion, do these challenges— reservation gangs and violence ~ affect Ihe 
academic achievement of the Indian children in your community? Jfso, please 
esplain kow. 

Secretary Duncan has said that no child can get a quality education if he or she doesn't fed safe 
at school. Paiticulaily at Native schools, statistical data foni a number of reports show a high 
incidence of gang participation and youth violence^ For example, studies have found foat Indian 
country communities su^ from a viol ent crunc rate that is two to three times greater than foe 
national average (Wakeling et al., 2001). Where gangs exist in Native communities, they are 
highly likely to exist in Native schools: the Youth Gangs in Indian Country Survey (2004) found 
that “86 percent of the Indian country communities with gang problems indicated gang activity 
in one or more comnmnily hi^ sehools.” Finally, researdi has also found that youth gangs are 
linked with serious crime prablems in schools across the country. Those schools in which gnrig 
activity was reportedwercalsomorcl ikely to have liighcr levels of viol eat victunlzation, 
availability of dmp, and students who carry guns than schools reported not to have gong activity 
(Howell and Lynch, 2000). It is unsurprising too, that studies have demotfslrated that such 
conditions are associated with negative learning outcumes, and impaired achievement, because 
of reduced Icaniing time, threats of physical violence, and avoidance of school activities (Dinkes, 
Cataldi, & Lin-Kelly, 2007). 

In an effort to mitigate the incidence of school violence, the Department administers the Safe 
School s-Hoalfoy Students initiative. There are cunrcntly at least 10 grantees either located on 
Indian reservations or serving large numbers of Native American students. In each of those grant 
applications, gang violence was cited as a major focus of plairaed programming. 

According to testimony receiver/ by the Committee, there are many elementary and secondary 
public schools located on Indian. lands in this country. Tribes have advocated for more 
involvement and input into stale and local education plans for the administration of these 
schools. 

d. How do you think tribal involvement and Input in the adtmn istration or activities of these 
schools could be accomplished? 

I firmly believe foal foe stronger foe connection between parents, students, and schools, foe 
better students achieve. The complex histoty of education in tribal communities can only be 
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understcod by bringing all parties togeiher. Ills Department can encaumge tribal involvement 
and input in local administialion of public schools, and indeed is doing so. The Department’s 
Indian Education Formula Grants program, in particular, explicitly provides for consultation with 
parents to encouiago collaboration at the local level. The Departmeirt is also providing technical 
assistance to grantees on how to use the 1 percent parent involvement sot-aside in Title I of 
ESEA for more meaningful patent and family engagement. We believe these efforts will have a 
strong impact in areas with Native communities. 

The D^artmcnt will also continue to address the needs ofindian students by promoting tribal 
sovereignty in the context of education, allowing locally designed school -improvement strategies 
and helpinglo str^igthea tribal education agendes (TEAs). In order to further the 
Administration’spolioy of self-determination for tribes and to further tribal-State collaboration, 
the Department has propo sed strengthening TEAs throu^ a TEA Pi I o t authority Hi at wcruld 
create opportunities for tribes to partner with States and local educational agencies. TEAs can 
play a meaningful role in schools serving Indian students, for example in the development and 
implementation of locally dedgned strategies designed to improve student achievement, such as 
culturally based educarion and Native language instruction. 

As the reaulhorizadon of the ESBA moves forward, the Department will contlirae the important 
work of discussing how best to improve schools with tribal leaxfera. This fall, the Deportment 
will conduct two moro listening and learning sessions in urban Indian commuDilics. 

Jlecniittiicni and retention of-projessionals in Indian Country seem to be problems in all fields— 
inchidins education, health care, or public sajety. But there are various consequences if schools 
do not have highly qualified teachers by the No Child Left Behind Act. 

S. fFliat are some of the best practices — either in other school systems or other 

profesdans— that your agencies have considered that might increase the number of 
highly qualified teachers in schools serving Indian children'/ 

Secretary Duncan has said that every student deserves a great teacher. For Native Ameticatt 
students in particular, a great Native American teadiK" can serve not only as an effective 
insttuctor, butasapositivo role model. In older to hdp determine best practices to increase tlie 
nurabcTof hi^y quaiilied teachers, the Department hosted a conference during the week of 
October 24 to discuss the OIE Indian Education Professional Development program and 
.provided a forum for participants to talk about the successes and clialleuges of meeting the 
objectives of their projects. In addition, to support institutions that prepare high"4hality teacliers 
from divuse backgrounds, the Administration has proposed, in the FV 2012 budget, £40 million 
to support the Hawkins Centers of Excellence, which would expand and reform teacher 
education programs at minority-serving Institutions. The Administration has also requested funds 
in the FY 2012 budget for the Teacher Pathways programs, which would strengthen traditional 
and altcmative pathways to teaching, by providing competitive grant funds for the recruitment, 
picparation, placement, and induction of promising teacher candidates ibrhigh’nucd scliools, 
subjects, areas, and fields. 

For Native populations specifically, OIE administers foe Indian Education Professional 
Development program. The program is designed to increase the number of qualified inth'viduals 
in professions that serve Native Americans as tetrehurs and administrators in schools that enroll 
hi^ concentrations of Native American students. Professional dwdoprncnt grants are awarded 
to irtovidelraiiiinE to qualified Native Americans to become teaeliei?) end adminislrators smd 
improve the skills ofthosewho already serve in these capacities. Through these progrBins, the 
Dcpartirient is encouraging highly qualified and diverse instrucloR to teach in Native 
communiti-es. 

The Department is also working with Tribal Collages and Universities (TCUs) to improve the 
quality oFteaching and createapipelineofhigJi"(l''3'ilyfoh^r;rs- apart ofBiese efforts, the 

Department is mordinating with the Department of the Interior’s Quieau ofindian Education 
(BIE) to gathsT proposnls to improve the educational systems for Aractiism Indians. 
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Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Maria Cantwell to 

William Mendoza 

Several eecltons of the NatWe CLASS Ael reference "core academic indicators " as measures of 
student progress. 

1. In your opinion, who decides what constltales core academic indicators and standards at 
an Indian schooi? 

The vast nutjority of Mian shiJocte, duko than 90 percent, attend public acliools opcralEd in 
tiieir local school districts. For these students, core academic indicators are based on the content 
slandnrds adopted at the State level. Forty-ibur Stales and theDislriotof Columbialmve adopted 
rigorous, State-developed, college- and career-ready standards in English Language Arts and 
Mathematics. 

About 8 percent of Indian students attend schools fiinded by the BIE. In these schools, core 
academic stendords are locally developed to retiect the unique academic and cultural needs of 
Indian students. Because these schools are subject to the accountability .systems of the State in 
which they ore located, and because they fall under the jurisdiction of the BIB, speciSc questions 
reganiing core acaderuic inth'catois should he addressed to the BIE. 

2. Could Tribes have the opportunity to compete for Impact Aid funds if they have an 
agreement with a State Bdtteation Agency? 

By statute, LEAs are the only entities to who can receive Impact Aid funds. If an SEA were to 
designate a tribe as an LEA, then that LE.A would be eligible if it met the other eligibility criteria 
and its designation was fbr legitimate educational purposes. Note also that Impaict Aid (except 
foraportion ofthe constiuclion authority) is not a competitive program. 

3. With little or no research on Indian students, how can we assume research will provide 
us with sirategies and practices which will benefit Indian students? 
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The Department is committed to helping ensure that programs ftiat serve Indian oliildrcn arc of 
the highest quality and address not only Qic basic clcmcnLaiy and secondary educational needs 
hut also the unique educational and culturally related acadetnio needs, of these children. 

The Department has a special interest in supporting the educational needs of historically 
undeiserved student populations that are at risk for low academic performance, including Indian 
students. While the comparative dearth of research onlnditui students complicates cfForts to 
determine best practices for serving this population, wcll-dcsi^ed stodies and program 
evaluations prardde jnfoimalion on what works raid what does not. For example, the National 
Indian Education Study of 2009 provided a substantial infoimation base that has informed our 
cnUccfive understanding ofthe academic performance of Indian students, as well as some of tlie 
cbarocteristics associated wltli diOerent achievement levels. We are currently planning a study to 
assess the eKeotiveaesa of Native American language immersion programs in achieving 
academic and developmental oulcomes for Native American students. The Department expects 
the final version of this study to be completed in early 2015. 

Our egseriewB sfi ows us that molts time In scfioal does not positively impact student 
performance; Indeed, it itiayJtavea negative impact. 

4. Do you believe there is a basis far recommending extended learning time in tribal 
legislation? 

The research on. expanded learning time generally shows a positive nclatianship between 
increased learning dme and opportunities and improvements in student performance. Preliminary 
rescardi indicates (hat expanded learning time can increase student achievement. More than 650 
schools serving approximately 300,000 students have an expanded day or year. While most of 
these schools have only recently implemented expanded learning time, initial evidence suggests 
a positive relationship between e.xtendcd timo ^d academic perfotmatice (Fafoman, 2009}. A 
recent evaluation of New York City’s charter s^iools found that an extended school yecr greater 
number of minutes devoted to English each school day were associated witli increas^ student 
achievement (Hoxby, Mutarico, and Kang, 2009). Research has also found that summer learning 
loss is a key factor in the acMevement gap between sodoetxttioinically disadvantaged students 
and their classmates). For example, a study of students in Baltimore public schools found that the 
aduevement gap at the beginning of ninth grade between students &om high and low 
soiaoccxmomic status families was primarily due to differences in summer learning during the 
crcmentaiy years (Alexander, Bntwisle, and Olson, 2007). A recent review of 35 evaluations of 
after-school and summer programs found tliat at-risk youths who enrolled in the programs, on 
average, showed improved perfbmiEmcc in reading and mathtsmalics (Latter et al., 2006). 

The Department’s Indian Bducation Demonstration Grants for Indian Children program is a 
vehicle for supporting expanded leammg time. This program is designed to improve tlio 
education opportunities and achievement of preschool, elementary, and secondaiy school Indian 
children by developing^ testing, and deraonstrating effective services and programs. 

It is important tiiat Federal education policy promote the models and strategies that are most 
likely to improve student outcomes. In general, effective appioaohes share a few common 
features, such us enoourdgiug regular student participation and aligning academic activities with 
instruction during the regular school day. For these reasons, the Department will continue to 
support expanded learning time efforts in general and with respect to Native educaticu 
specIficaUy. 
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Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Kent Conrad to 
William Mendoza 

Presideni Clituon established the first White House initiative on Ti-ibal Colleges and Universities 
by Executive Order in 1996, In 2002, President Bush signed a new Exeaitive Order on THbal 
Colleges and maintained it throughout his presidency, 

1. Will President Obama sign a new Exeasttve Order on Tribal College.s and Universities in 

the near future? 

Tbc White House, in conjunclian with the Dqtartmcnt, has been working on a new Executive 
Order that would continue to address the challenges feeing our Nadon’s Tribal Colleges and 
Univeiaitica (TCUa) and American Indian and Alaska Native education. We are working lo have 
this Executive Order completed in the near future. 

2. How can tribal colleges play a larger role in helping advance K-12 edacaiion in Indian 

Country? 

TCUs serve primarily geographically isolated populations that have limited means of accessiug 
education boyond the high school level. Mainly public institution!^ TCUs ore eritical to 
protecting and preserving tlic cultures of their conmumities and transmitting the histories, 
languages, and arts oftribes to younger genetafions. By combining personal nttention with 
cultural relevance, TCUs have hecome increasiugly important in ensuring educational access and 
achievement for American Indian, and Alaska Native students, especially for those living on or 
near reservations. By conducting research and developing resources and strategies that integrate 
Native knowledge and values throughout their curricula, TCUs ate able to teach courses from a 
Native perapeclive witli Native knowledge. Additionally, TCUs train students to enter the 
woric&roB while simultaneously preparing them lo moat the unique needs of tlieir communities, 
particularly in providing evidence-based and sustained professional development of teachers and 
educational leaders. 

Thu coHafaoralion between TCUs and K.- 12 schools allows them to share best practices, can 
greatly infoimthe development and impact of standards, assessments, content, resources, and 
strategies at all levels of American Indian and Alaska Native education. TCUs can also be 
inlcgral in the development, implementalion, and dissemination of successful tribally designed 
strategies, especially with regard to culturally-based educalion and Native language instruction 
that can improve outcomes for Native students. Such practices are critically important to the 
educational experiences and achievement of American Indian and Alaska Native students 
attending not only tribally controlled collages and urtiversiti^ but also noo-tribally controlled 
schools, colleges, and urdveraties. 
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